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In  Over  49  Years  of  Existence 

The  EQUITABLE  LIFE 

Has  Not  Contested  a  Claim  in  Vermont. 


^[TlT  PAYS  over  $200,000  a  year  to  Vermont  policyholders  or  their  legal 
^1%  representatives.  IT  HAS  LOANED  to  Vermont  policyholders  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars.  IT  ISSUES  none  but  the  New  York  State  standard 
policies,  framed  by  the  New  York  State  Legislature.  ITS  POLICIES  are  not 
burdened  by  conditions  as  to  residence,  travel,  occupation.  ITS  ASSETS  are 
over  $450,000,000.  ITS  SURPLUS— the  main  source  of  dividends  — is 
nearly  $75,000,000. 


LET  THE  EQUITABLE  PAY  YOUR  DEBTS,  SUPPORT  YOUR 

FAMILY,        EDUCATE  YOUR  CHILDREN. 


The  debts  of  Vermont  tax -payers 


according  to  the  1908  Grand  Lists,  amounted  to  73  per 
cent,  of  all  their  personal  property,  or  to  22.6  per  cent, 
of  all  their  real  estate. 

THE  INCUMBERED  ESTATE 

is  one  of  the  supreme  arguments  for  life  insurance. 


FRED    S.  RETAN, 

STATE  MANAGER, 
197  College  Street, 

Burlington,  Vt. 


Randolph  Sanatorium, 


Inc. 


This  well-equipped  Sanatorium,  pleasantly  lo- 
cated amid  most  healthful  surroundings,  offers  a 
splendid  retreat  for  the  sick  and  suffering. 

Thoroughly  competent  medical  skill,  efficient 
and  kindly  nurses,  and  homelike  treatment  con- 
spire to  return  patients  to  their  homes  well  and 
happy.  Operating  room  provided  with  every- 
thing modern  in  surgery.  A  fine  record  of  suc- 
cessful rases.  A  well-ordered  institution,  where 
nature  and  science  aid  in  the  restoration  of  health. 

Terms,  $10.00  per  week  and  up. 

Address  RANDOLPH  SANATORIUM, 

RANDOLPH,  VT 


S.  A.   REED,  Windsor,  Vt. 

HOT  WATER,   STEAM   AND   HOT  AIR 


Heating 


AND    SANITARY 


Plumbing, 


Big  line  of  Bath  Tubs,  Closets  and  Fittings  in  STOCK. 

Set  up  immediately  by  reliable  men.  —  We  estimate. 


THE  most 
charming 
picturesque 
and  healthful 
section  on 
this  con  ti- 
nent,  and  the 
place to  spend 
your  vaca- 
tion is  in  the 

Green  Hills 
of  Vermont, 

and  along  the  shores  of  LAKE  CHAMPLAIN. 

A  beautiful  brochure  giving  a  complete  descrip- 
tion of  all  the  villages  and  resorts  located  on  the 
line  of  the 

Central  Vermont  Railway, 

and  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Champlain,  also  a  list 
of  Hotels  and  the  best  Family  Homes,  who  will 
take  summer  boarders  at  prices  ranging  from 
.$4.00  to  $10.00  per  week,  is  now  ready  for  delivery. 
Mailed  on  receipt  of  6  cents  for  postage,  on  appli- 
cation to  E.  H.  BOYNTON,  N.  E.  P.  A.,  360  Wash- 
ington St.,  Boston,  or  A.  W.  ECCLESTONE,  S. 
P.  A..  385  Broadway,  New  York. 

GENERAL  OFFICES:  ST.  ALBANS,  VT. 
G.  C.  JONES,  J.  W.  HANLEY, 

Gren'l  Manager.  Gen'l  Passenger  Agt. 
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0ht  to  IrJermcmt, 


BY    JOHN   H.    FLAGG 


Thy  very  name  doth  symbolize 

Thy  verdant  peaks  that  proudly  rise 

As  if  to  buttress  with  their  might 

The  unpropped  dome  of  heavenly  light. 


Thy  Druid  forests  still  conceal 

The  eagles  that  high  o'er  them  wheel, 

And  shelter  well  the  panting  deer 
When  driven  from  the  open  near. 

The  beauty  of  thy  matchless  hills 
The  ravished  eye  with  rapture  fills, 

While  meadows  nestle  in  between 
As  if  too  modest  to  be  seen. 

Thy  fruitful  fields  and  fertile  plains 

Bear  flocks  and  herds  and  bounteous  grains; 
Where'er  the  gladdened  eye  may  rest 

The  husbandman  seems  doubly  blessed. 

Thy  hillside  homes  and  hamlets  all 
Proclaim  content  and  thrift  withal  — 

Won  by  the  hardened  hand  of  toil 

From  thy  well-tilled  though  rugged  soil. 

No  trembling  slave  yet  breathed  thy  air 
Who  felt  his  shackles  bind  him  there, 

For  by  thy  ancient  Bill  of  Rights* 
All  men  stand  equal  on  thy  heights. 

Such  land  is  thine  —  sons  of  thy  birth  — 

Whose  sires  with  blood  paid  freedom's  worth: 

Who  vanquished  each  invading  foe, 
And  swept  him  back,  or  laid  him  low. 

Thus  to  the  fittest  can  we  trace 

Thy  present  sturdy,  virile  race, 
And  may  it  ever  there  remain 

To  rule  as  now  o'er  thy  domain. 

And  for  that  land,  by  heaven  caressed, 
Where  all  are  free  and  none  oppressed, 

Thank  well  those  sires  whose  master  hand 
Built  from  thy  rock  and  not  thy  sand, 

And  ever  guard  with  pious  care 

Thy  heritage  as  trusted  heir; 
Whate'er  betide,  here  let  there  be 

The  mountain  home  of  Libertv  ! 


*  Vermont,  in  ]uly>  J777  —  fourteen  years  anterior  to  ad- 
mission into  the  Union — was  first  of  all  the  states  and  ter- 
ritories to  prohibit  slavery  by  constitutional  provision. 
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HON.   HENRY  CLAY  IDE,   Minister  to  Spain 


BY   CHARLES   T.  WALTER. 


ONE  of  President  Taft's  first  diplomatic 
appointments  was  that  of  Hon.  Henry 
C.  Ide  of  St.  Johnsbury  to  be  United  States 
Minister  to  Spain.  No  better  selection 
could  have  been  made,  and  his  fitness  for 
the  position  is  universally  acknowledged. 

Thirty  years  ago  there  were  three  Henry 
Clays  practising  law  in  St.  Johnsbury, — 
Ide,  Bates  and  Belden, — and  the  case  in 
which  at  least  one  of  the  trio  was  not  inter- 
ested was  not  usually  regarded  of  much  local 
importance.  They  were  all  native  Ver- 
monters,  and  all  have  won  fame  for  them- 
selves and  great  credit  for  their  native  state 
by  remarkably  successful  service  in  their 
different  fields  of  usefulness.  Henry  C. 
Belden  removed  to  Minneapolis  and  was 
quickly  promoted  to  a  prominent  place  on 
the  Minnesota  bench.  Henry  C.  Bates, 
after  an  unusually  successful  career  as  a 
member  of  the  Vermont  bar,  and  when  serv- 
ing the  state  as  lieutenant-governor,  was 
appointed  a  judge  of  the  First  Instance  in 
the  Philippines,  which  position  he  was  com- 
pelled to  resign  about  a  year  ago  on  account 
of  ill  health.    He  died  recently  in  California. 

Henry  C.  Ide,  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
was  born  in  Barnet  65  years  ago.  He 
fitted  for  college  at  St.  Johnsbury  Academy 
and  was  graduated  from  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege in  1866  at  the  head  of  his  class.  In 
1900  he  received  an  honorary  LLD  from 
Dartmouth,  followed  by  a  similar  degree 
from  Tufts  College  in  1903.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  Vermont  bar  in  1871.  He 
was  state's  attorney  for  Caledonia  county 
1876-7;  and  state  senator  for  two  terms 
from  1882  to  1 886.  The  first  session  he  was 
chairman  of  the  railroad  committee  and  the 
last  chairman  of  the  judiciary  committee. 
He  was  chairman  of  the  Republican  state 
convention  in  1884,  and  in  1888  was  one 
of  Vermont's  "famous  8"  delegates  to  the 
national  convention  at  Chicago  when  Harri- 
son was  nominated  for  the  presidency. 


Judge  Ide's  diplomatic  career  began  in 
1 89 1,  when  he  was  appointed  by  President 
Harrison  United  States  Commissioner  to 
Samoa.  In  1893,  under  President  Cleve- 
land, he  was  appointed  Chief  Justice  of 
Samoa  by  the  English-German-American 
protectorate,  which  position  he  resigned  in 
1897,  when  he  returned  to  Vermont  to 
resume  the  practice  of  his  profession. 

At  different  times  he  has  been  associated 
in  his  law  practice  with  Henry  C.  Belden, 
Wendell  P.  Stafford,  now  judge  of  the 
supreme  court  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  William  L.  Quimby,  Esq.,  of  Boston, 
now  a  successful  member  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts bar,  all  native  Vermonters. 

March  16,  1900,  President  McKinley 
appointed  Judge  Ide,  a  member  of  the 
Philippine  Commission,  and  July  4,  1901, 
he  was  made  Secretary  of  Finance  and 
Justice  in  the  division  of  the  work  of  that 
important  tribunal.  In  February,  1904, 
President  Roosevelt  appointed  him  Vice- 
Governor,  in  October,  1905,  Acting  Gov- 
ernor-General, and  later  Governor-Gen- 
eral. This  position  he  resigned  in  October, 
1906. 

In  his  Philippine  position,  Judge  Ide 
was  directly  instrumental  in  the  selection  of 
several  natives  of  Vermont  to  important 
positions  in  the  Philippine  service.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  out  of  the  four  Ameri- 
can judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  there, 
two  were  born  within  seventy-five  miles  of 
Montpelier;  that  out  of  the  sixteen  judges 
of  the  First  Instance,  five  were  born  within 
the  same  productive  area;  and  that  one  of 
the  four  members  of  the  Municipal  Board 
governing  Manila,  was  a  native  of  St. 
Johnsbury.  Indeed,  Judge  Ide  was  so  ac- 
tive in  passing  up  important  plums  to  Ver- 
monters that  one  hot  morning  the  Manila 
American  remarked  editorially  that  Ver- 
mont was  being  depopulated  to  fill  official 
positions  in  the  Philippines.     This  should 
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convince  those  deluded  people  who  have 
recently  attempted  to  make  Judge  Ide  into 
a  New  Yorker,  that  he  is  not  only  a  loyal 
Vermonter,  but  that  he  has  even  been 
accused  of  being  too  much  of  a  Vermonter. 

In  October,  1907,  Judge  Ide  was 
appointed  one  of  the  receivers  of  the 
Knickerbocker  Trust  Company,  New  York, 
and  in  the  summer  of  1908,  he  again 
returned  to  his  home  in  St.  Johnsbury. 
Judge  Ide  is  a  director  in  two  St.  Johns- 
bury  banks;  is  a  director  in  one  and  Presi- 
dent and  director  of  another  St.  Johnsbury 
manufacturing  enterprise;  is  a  trustee  of  the 
Fairbanks  Museum  of  Natural  Science, 
and  in  many  other  ways  has  always  kept  up 
his  interest  in  the  business  and  social  welfare 
of  his  home  town. 

In  April,  1909,  President  Taft  appointed 
him  United  States  Minister  to  Spain.  The 
appointment  came  from  the  President  direct, 
without  application  or  recommendation. 

The  Spanish  Mission  is  generally  con- 
sidered one  of  the  most  desirable  in  all  the 
diplomatic  service.  Spain  is  a  country 
filled  with  romantic  history  and  artistic 
interest.    John  Hay  in  his '  'Castilian  Days, ' ' 


and  Washington  Irving  in  "The  Alham- 
bra,"  have  woven  around  that  country  a 
magic  charm.  It  is  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  all  the  most  interesting 
European  capitals,  which  are  accessible 
from  Madrid,  and  is  still  so  near  to  the 
United  States  that  vacation  trips  home  are 
practicable. 

In  assuming  his  duties  as  Spanish  Min- 
ister Mr.  Ide  will  follow  a  remarkable 
line  of  diplomats  who  have  been  assigned 
to  that  court  in  recent  years.  In  the 
list  may  be  noted  Caleb  Cushing,  whom 
President  Grant  nominated  as  Chief  Justice 
of  the  United  States;  John  W.  Foster, 
later  Secretary  of  State ;  Perry  Belmont 
of  New  York ;  John  P.  Hale  of  New  Hamp- 
shire; Arthur  Sherburne  Hardy,  the  author ; 
Maj.-Gen.  Dan  Sickles;  Prof.  Hannis 
Taylor,  author  ot  works  on  international 
law;  General  Stewart  L.  Woodford. 

It  is  an  important  and  responsible  post, 
and  Vermont  will  be  doubly  interested  in 
its  successful  administration  because  one  of 
her  distinguished  sons  is  the  country's 
representative  there. 


#* 


THE  RIVER  ROAD  ON  THE  OVER-THE-MOUNTAIN  ROUTE  FROM  WOODSTOCK  TO  RUTLAND. 
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Marion's  Second  Husband 


BY  SADIE  SARGENT  CALDER. 


IT  was  going  to  be  a  blue  day.  Marion 
had  decided  that,  as  she  stood  at  the 
hall  window  watching  her  husband  and 
children  out  of  sight.  The  children  were 
to  spend  the  day  with  cousins  in  the  city, 
where  their  father  would  leave  them  on  his 
way  to  the  office. 

It  rained;  that  was  another  thing  she  was 
sure  of.  Instead  of  the  pure  white  snow- 
flakes,  playing  hide  and  go  seek  through 
the  air,  and  at  last  covering  the  earth  with 
its  snowy  robe,  it  was  raining,  raining, 
raining. 

It  was  a  pretty  place.  The  old  clock  in 
the  corner  was  merrily  ticking  the  minutes 
away.  Large  chairs  were  scattered  about 
and  the  wood  fire  in  the  grate  was  doing 
its  best  to  sparkle  and  snap,  sending  a 
warmth  and  glow  all  over  the  room.  The 
little  lady  at  the  window  would  have  noticed 
all  this  cheer  if  she  had  not  decided  that 
this  was  to  be  a  blue  day. 

Jack  Blanchard's  home  was  famous  for  its 
hospitality;  a  cosy  place,  every  room  dis- 
playing the  refined  taste  of  the  owner. 
"Everything  for  comfort,  not  for  show,' ' 
Jack  would  say  when  asking  his  friends  to 
"come  out  to  the  house." 

Marion  stood  at  the  window  watching 
the  rain  drops  as  they  fell  in  little  rivulets 
over  the  panes,  then  with  a  sigh  she  went 
slowly  back  to  the  cosy  dining-room.  She 
was  a  dainty  little  woman,  her  hair  almost 
as  brown  as  when, fifteen  years  ago,  she  left 
home  a  bride.  Usually  of  a  sunny  nature, 
late  years  had  brought  additional  cares  and 
burdens.  "Hard  times,''  made  business 
not  as  successful,  and  ambitious  to  help  all 
she  could,  she  had  gone  beyond  her 
strength  and  this  morning  she  was  blue 
and  the  world  was  up  side  down. 

As  she  flitted  from  dining-room  to 
kitchen,  carrying  piles  of  dirty  dishes,  she 
began  talking  to  herself.  "It's  nothing 
but  work,  work,  work,"  she  said.  "Here 
is  everything  for  me  to  do;  the  children  oft 
for  a  good  time;  Jack  at  the  office.  He 
doesn't  have  to  wash  dishes  and  bake,  and 
brew,  then  sit  and  sew,  sew,  sew,  until  he 
doesn't  care  if  there  is  never  another  stitch 
taken.  I  just  wish  he  had  to  try  it  for 
awhile. 


"I  don't  believe  he  loves  me  one  bit.  He 
hardly  ever  tells  me  so  now,  anyway.  I 
suppose  he  thinks  he  told  me  enough  when 
we  were  first  married,  but  I  need  to  be  told 
more  now  than  I  did  then.  I  don't  believe 
it  would  be  such  hard  work  to  work  hard 
if  he  would,"  and  a  tear  rolled  oft  the  end 
of  her  nose,  splash,  into  the  dish-water. 
I  don't  care;  nobody  cares  whether  I  ever 
rest  or  not,  I  wonder  if  I  can  rest  when  I 
get  to  Heaven. ' ' 

Faithfully  she  went  from  one  duty  to 
another  putting  the  house  into  that  fresh, 
comfortable  appearance  which  is  so  restful 
for  the  tired  husband  who  scarcely  thinks 
of  the  steps  it  has  taken  to  bring  about  this 
condition,  only  of  the  pleasure  of  having 
such  a  home. 

Jack  Blanchard  was  a  man  respected 
among  the  people,  wherever  he  was.  Love 
his  wife?  Of  course  he  did.  If  any  one 
had  told  him  he  did  not,  there  would 
have  been  trouble  at  once.  Had  he  not 
chosen  her  among  women  ?  In  a  way  he 
was  proud  of  her.  When  he  would  stand 
towering  above  her,  she  looked  so  small 
and  dainty,  he  felt  how  much  she  needed 
his  care. 

He  had  a  very  complaisant  way  of  view- 
ing married  lite.  Of  course  his  wife  would 
never  need  to  complain.  He  hadn't  time 
to  play  the  lover  now,  business  demanded 
his  thought,  and  Marion  knew  he  loved  her, 
he  had  often  told  her  so  when  they  were 
first  married.  Didn't  he  provide  for  his 
home  and  family?  He  was  sorry  she  had 
to  work  quite  as  hard,  but  times  would  be 
better  soon,  and  then  she  could  rest.  Some 
of  these  thoughts  were  floating  vaguely 
through  his  mind  as  he  rode  on  to  the 
office,  after  leaving  the  children  at  their 
aunt's. 

Suddenly  his  attention  was  arrested  by  the 
words  of  a  man  sitting  in  the  seat  back  of 
him.  "Awful!  wasn't  it?"  He  was  saying, 
"Gardner  told  me  about  it  this  morning.  It 
seems  Hathaway' s  wife  was  trying  to  move 
a  heavy  bureau  in  a  room  she  was  sweep- 
ing. One  of  the  castors  broke  and  tipped 
the  thing  so  it  hit  her  and  she  fell,  striking 
her  head  on  the  corner  of  the  grate,  killing 
her  instantly.  Gardner  says  Hathaway  is 
all  broken  up,  and  he   ought   to   be.     I 
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don't  think  he  ever  half  appreciated  that 
wife  of  his.  Thank  goodness,  I  am  not 
married,  but  if  I  was,  I  hope  I  should  know 
enough  to  take  care  of  my  wife.  I  feel  like 
shooting  some  of  these  fellows  who  have 
good  wives  and  don't  look  out  for  them. 
There  are  others  beside  Hathaway  whom 
I  know." 

Jack  could  almost  see  a  look  cast  straight 
at  him,  as  he  listened  and  shuddered  to 
think  of  this  terrible  grief  that  had  come  to 
one  of  his  friends. 

In  years  gone  by  Hathaway  had  been  a 
rival  for  the  heart  and  hand  of  Marion  Grey 
but  he  had  won;  and  the  strong  man's 
heart  grew  faint  as  he  thought,  what  if  it 
had  been  his  own  wife  who  had  gone  so 
quickly  out  of  life.  How  long  the  hours 
seemed  as  the  day  wore  on.  He  had  heard 
Marion  say  she  must  clean  the  guest  cham- 
ber to  be-ready  for  company.  Why  hadn't 
he  told  her  to  get  some  one  to  do  it,  or 
why  hadn't  he  got  a  woman  to  help. 

Jack  Blanchard  was  not  a  nervous  man, 
far  from  it ;  but  there  was  a  heavy  bureau 
and  a  grate  in  their  guest  chamber,  and  if 
Marion  undertook  it,  she  would  do  the 
work  and  she  was  all  alone  in  the  house. 

After  he  reached  his  office  the  busy  life 
of  his  wife  passed  before  him  like  a  panor- 
ama. Because  she  nearly  always  met  him 
with  a  smile,  he  had  not  noticed  the  tired 
lines  in  her  face.  Something  seemed  to  be 
choking  him.  "Confound  these  collars," 
he  muttered,  "they  are  so  blasted  tight. 
I  must  get  some  larger  ones."  She  is  a 
brave  little  thing,  his  thoughts  went  on. 
' '  Did  you  ever  tell  her  so  ?' '  something  said. 
Had  he?  Why  no,  of  course  she  knew  he 
thought  she  did  all  right. 

"What  do  you  want?"  he  snarled,  as  the 
office  boy  came  in.  The  child's  eyes  al- 
most started  from  their  sockets  as  he  stared 
at  the  man  before  him;  Mr.  Blanchard 
speaking  like  that  when  he  was  always  so 
quiet.  What  could  he  have  done.  "Ex- 
cuse me,  Mr.  Blanchard,"  he  stammered, 
"but  they  are  getting  money  from  the  men 
in  the  building  for  flowers,  for  Mrs.  Hath- 
away's  funeral, —  and  Mr.  Black  wants  to 
know — if  you  want  to  give  something,"  he 
hurriedly  finished. 

Jack  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket  and,  tak- 
ing out  some  money,  handed  it  to  the  boy 
without  a  word,  not  even  looking  up,  as 
with  the  look  of  surprise  still  on  his  face, 
he  left  the  room.      How  long  is   it  since   I 


have  given  Marion  flowers,  and  she  loves 
them  so,  he  thought?  She  always  wore 
one  in  her  hair,  but  now  she  does  not  have 
them  to  wear,  poor  little  girl.  And  the 
man  determined  if  there  was  a  flower  in  the 
city  when  he  went  home  his  wife  would 
have  some  while  she  was  alive. 

The  day  at  last  came  to  an  end  and  after 
getting  the  children,  he  started  for  home. 
He  scarcely  heard  their  chatter  as  they 
tried  to  tell  him  of  the  good  time  they  had 
had.  At  last,  getting  no  response  to  their 
eager  talk,  they  too,  were  quiet. 

As  they  reached  the  house,  Jack  un- 
locked the  door  with  his  latch  key  and 
stepped  into  the  hall.  The  fire  was  still 
burning  brightly  in  the  grate  but  the 
house  seemed  so  still.  No  appetizing 
odor  of  dinner  greeted  the  hungry  man. 
No  wife  smiling  a  welcome  to  him.  Some- 
thing was  wrong.  Had  Marion  been  called 
away  somewhere,  so  suddenly  she  had  no 
time  to  telephone  him? 

Hurrying  into  the  dining-room  he  found 
everything  spotless,  the  table  arranged 
with  dishes  but  that  was  all.  "Where  is 
mamma!"  Beth  exclaimed,  as  with  fright- 
ened eyes,  she  looked  up  into  the  grave 
face  of  her  father. 

"I  don' t  know  dear,  we  will  find  her, ' '  he 
replied,  as  he  sprang  upstairs,  two  steps  at 
a  time,  to  their  room.  There  on  the  lounge 
lay  the  tired  wife  and  mother  fast  asleep. 

It  had  been  a  hard  day  for  Marion.  Her 
housework  had  taken  much  of  the  day, 
and  she  just  sat  down  in  her  low  rocker  by 
the  window  to  sew  on  Beth's  dress,  which 
must  be  finished,  when  looking  out  of  the 
window,  she  saw,  coming  down  the  street, 
a  woman  who  went  from  house  to  house 
sewing  and  mending  for  those  who  wanted 
her.  She  was  tall  and  thin  with  snapping 
black  eyes,  a  mouth  that  was  always  down 
at  the  corners.  She  had  now  the  name  of 
Mrs.  Doleful  because  of  her  love  for  relat- 
ing all  the  uncomfortable  news  she  could. 
A  call  from  her  was  all  that  was  needed  to 
complete  Marion's  blue  day.  "Oh  dear," 
she  sighed,  ' '  There  is  Mrs.  Doleful.  I  just 
can't  stand  it  if  she  comes  here  and  I  shall 
never  complete  Beth's  dress." 

Well  here  she  comes  and  I  must  make 
the  best  of  it,  thought  Marion,  and  she 
welcomed  her  caller  with  as  gracious  man- 
ner as  she  could,  but  when  she  was  alone 
again,  she  felt  so  utterly  weary,  she  threw 
herself  on  the  lounge  and  had  fallen  asleep. 
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Motioning  the  children  to  go  down  stairs, 
quietly,  Jack  went  into  the  room  and  closed 
the  door.  As  he  came  near  her,  he  noticed 
the  flushed  checks  and  quick  uneasy  breath- 
ing. The  unruly  locks  of  hair  were  pushed 
up  from  the  forehead,  the  little  stray  locks 
that  would  persist  in  falling  about  the  face, 
and  which  he  liked  to  see  that  way.  One 
hand  was  tucked  under  her  cheek  as  it 
rested  on  the  pillow.  The  other  had  an 
envelope  in  it. 

Why  had  he  never  noticed  how  tired  and 
worn  her  hands  looked.  Marion  had  been 
proud  of  her  hands,  years  ago,  then  they 
were  white  and  shapely,  now  they  showed 
the  hard  work. 

Strong  emotion  came  into  the  man's 
face  as  he  stooped  to  pick  up  the  letter 
which  had  fallen  to  the  floor,  and  read: 

My  dear  Mrs.  Blanchard: 

You  have  undoubtedly  heard  of  the 
terrible  blow  that  has  fallen  on  me.    My  darling 
wife  has  gone.     I  cannot  write. 
Will  you  and  Jack  come  to  me. 

Clarence  Hathaway. 
This  is  one  of  the  causes  for  the  traces 
of  tears  on  her  cheeks,  Jack  thought,  as 
he  looked  at  the  sleeping  wife.  A  wealth 
of  love  seemed  to  surge  through  the  strong 
man's  heart.  He  longed  yet  dreaded  to 
have  her  waken.  Stirring  in  her  troubled 
sleep,  she  slowly  opened  her  eyes  to  see 
her  husband  standing  beside  her.  For  an 
instant  she  looked  at  him  dreamily,  then 
sprang  to  her  feet,  exclaiming,  "Jack,  are 
you  home  ?  and  dinner  is  not  ready.  How 
could  I  have  slept  so  ! " 

Putting  his  arm  about  her,  he  gently 
drew  her  down  on  the  lounge,  saying  in  a 
tone  she  had  not  heard  for  years,  "My 
little  wife. ' ' 

With  eyes  wide  with  wonder,  (a  look 
which  made  Jack  groan)  she  said,  "Oh 
Jack,  you  have  heard, — isn't  it  awful;" 
and  laying  her  head  on  his  shoulder,  she 
burst  into  tears. 

Gently  smoothing  the  soft  hair  until  the 
sobs  ceased,  Jack  said,  "  Marion,  my  wife, 
I  do  know  of  Clarence's  terrible  trouble,  but 
it  is  not  that  that  I  want  to  speak  about 
now.  "  Daisy,  I  am  a  brute."  The  color 
flamed  her  cheeks  at  the  pet  name. 
Marion  looked  full  in  the  dark  eyes  that 
were  misty  with  feeling  and  said,  "Why 
Jack,  what  do  you  mean?" 

"Just  this,  my  darling,  I  have  a  con- 
fession to  make  to  you.  To-day  has  been 
the  longest  day  I  remember.      I  wanted  to 


get  home  to  tell  you  how  much  I  do  love 
you.  I  know  I  have  not  seemed  to  appre- 
ciate what  you  have  done  lately  and  have 
allowed   business   to   get  ahead  of  all  else. 

"  My  precious  wife,  you  have  been  the 
bravest,  truest  wile  a  man  could  have. 
These  little  hands,"  he  continued,  as  he 
clasped  one  in  his  strong  one,  "have  lost 
the  fair  look  they  had  when  I  first  knew 
you,  but  they  are  far  more  precious  to  me 
now,  for  they  have  made  home  sweet  and 
bright  for  us  all,  and" —  "Oh  don't  Jack," 
pleaded  Marion,  "I  have  only  done  a  little, 
but  to-day  I  was  all  blue.  It  seemed  as 
though  everybody  had  forgotten  me,  and 
I  wanted  Mother  back,  but  if  you  will  only 
love  me,  I  can  endure  anything." 

' '  Daisy, ' '  went  on  the  deep  earnest  voice, 
"may  God  forgive  me  if  I  have  led  you  to 
think  I  did  not  love  you.  I  always  have, 
but  never  so  much  as  now.  You  are  more 
to  me  as  the  days  go  by,  only  I  have  not 
told  you  so.  Forgive  me,  darling,  I  want 
to  be  the  lover  again.  Will  you  take  me 
for  your  second  husband?"  and  bending 
down,  he  kissed  the  trembling  lips  again 
and  again. 

"Now  Jack,  my  husband,"  at  last  the 
sweet  voice  said,  "You  must  let  me  go. 
You  are  hungry  and  want  your  dinner,  and 
it's  getting  late, "and  brushing  back  her 
rumpled  hair,  she  started  for  the  door. 

"No  Daisy,"  Jack  said,  as  he  seated 
her  in  an  easy  chair  and  handed  her  the 
evening  paper.  "You  are  to  play  lady  to- 
night. I  am  going  down  stairs  and  the 
children  and  I  will  get  dinner.  You  are 
to  wait  until  I  come  for  you,  darling,"  he 
called  back  gaily  as  he  ran  down  the  stairs. 

Marion  watched  him  with  a  bright  light 
in  her  eyes,  and  a  song  in  her  heart.  She 
could  imagine  some  of  her  dainty  china 
falling,  and  the  steak  burned,  but  what  did 
it  matter.  "Oh,  I  am  so  happy,"  she 
breathed.  "How  I  can  work  when  I  know 
it  is  not  in  vain." 

It  seemed  to  her  she  had  hardly  found 
out  what  the  weather  was  to  be  tomorrow, 
when  Jack  appeared  before  her  bearing  a 
cluster  of  carnations  and  with  a  sweeping 
bow,  presented  them,  saying,  "  Fair  lady, 
will  you  accept  my  offering?" 

Laughingly  she  reached  for  them  saying, 
"How lovely,  Jack,  are  they  really  forme?" 
Extracting  one  dark  pink  from  the  cluster, 
he  tucked  it  into  her  hair,  and  bending  down 
kissed  her,  saying,  "The  flowers  are  all  for 
you,  my  darling  and  you  are  all  my  own." 
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IV  J.   MILTON    CONOVER,   Cadet  N.  U.,  '12. 


FOR  nearly  a  century  Norwich  Univer- 
sity has  been  honored  as  ' '  Old  Nor- 
wich," originally  at  Norwich,  Vermont  and 
later  at  its  present  site  in  Northfield.  The 
writer  will  not  dispute  her  deserving  honor 
and  glory  in  the  title  but  will,  nevertheless, 
speak  of  her  as  the  New  Norwich.  After 
considering  the  advancement  and  change 
made  at  this  military  college  in  the  past  ten 
years,  no  one,  I  trust,  will 
wonder  why  the  former 
title  is  less  appropriate. 

During  the  past  few 
years  we  have  found  that 
our  Government  acade- 
mies are  known  the 
world  over  as  the  New 
West  Point  and  the  New 
Annapolis,  as  a  result  of 
their  great  advancement 
in  the  military  and  naval 
worlds. 

A  similar  advance- 
ment has  been  in  pro- 
gress during  these  years 
at  Norwich  University, 
the  Military  College  of 
the  State  of  Vermont. 
Known  as  the  ' '  Ameri- 
can Scientific,  Literary 
and  Military  Academy" 
some  ninety  years  ago, 
chartered  under  its  pres- 
ent title  in  1834,  it  bore 
up  under  all  conditions 
of  fortune  at  Norwich, 
until  fire  destroyed  the 
"Old  South  Barracks" 
in  1866.  Moving  to 
Northfield  the  Univer- 
sity presently  occupied 
the  building  now  known 
and  honored  as  "Jack- 
man  Hall"  which  for 
many  years  contained 
barracks,  recitation 
rooms,  library,  chapel, 
offices,  etc.  Unfortu- 
nate as  was  the  disaster 
by  fire  at  Norwich  we  younger  men  appre- 
ciate the  new  location  in  the  village  of 
Northfield,  in  the  heart  of  the  Green 
Mountains,  surrounded  by  unique  beauties 
of  nature  such  as  this  valley  affords. 


As  a  true  soldier  will  not  give  up  the 
fight  until  he  is  dead,  or  the  victory  won, 
so  old  Norwich  kept  to  the  purpose  for 
which  Capt.  Alden  Partridge  had  founded 
her,  training  men  to  be  soldiers  as  well  as 
students  and  professional  men,  for  about 
25  years,  with  only  this  one  building,  until 
in  1 89 1  Dodge  Hall  was  completed. 

In   1898,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Span- 


PRESIDENT  C.  H.  SPOONER. 

ish- American  War,  the  University  build- 
ings numbered  three,  the  two  mentioned 
above  and  the  Drill  Hall.  The  entire 
corps  was  composed  of  47  cadets,  and  the 
faculty  consisted  of  only  seven   members, 
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including  the  president,  but  the  military 
science  and  training  was  kept  up  to  an  ex- 
cellent standard  as  was  shown  by  the 
achievements  of  her  sons  in  this  war. 

In  1899  Dewey  Hall  was  erected  in 
honor  of  the  "Hero  of  Manila,"  who  was 
a  cadet  in  the  class  of  1855. 

At  this  time  the  New  Norwich  began 
its  greatest  advancement,  as  did  the  army 
and  navy.  Up  to  this  time  the  University 
possessed  only  one  barracks.  This  being 
completely  filled,  the  remaining  cadets  were 


CAPT.  L.  A.  I.  CHAPMAN,  U.  S.  A. 

Commandant. 

required  to  live  in  an  old  wooden  building 
in  the  village,  until  1905  when  Alumni 
Hall,  a  fine  new  barracks,  and  one  of  the 
strongest  buildings  in  Vermont,  was  com- 
pleted. A  little  later  Carnegie  Hall  was 
erected.  This  building  contains  the  col- 
lege library  and  the  reading  rooms  in  the 
third  and  fourth  stories,  while  the  first  and 
second  floors  contain  the  electrical  engi- 
neering shops  and  laboratories.  Within 
the  last  year  the  library  has  been  made  a 
government  depository  for  books,  reports, 
pamphlets,  etc. 

The  accommodations  in  Alumni  Hall 
have  already  become  crowded,  the  cadet 
corps  having  increased  to  almost  two  hun- 
dred. Plans  are  being  made  to  erect  a 
duplicate  of  this  building  to  be  completed 
in  the  near  future. 

In  1898  the  State  of  Vermont  recog- 
nized the  University  as  the  ' '  Military  Col- 
lege of  the  State  of  Vermont."  In  accor- 
dance with  act  of  the  Legislature  of  Ver- 


mont, approved  in  1870,  all  men  must  pass 
the  required  physical  examination  upon 
entering,  and  then  are  regularly  enlisted  in 
the  Vermont  National  Guard.  Norwich 
University  is  the  only  institution  in  the 
United  States  where  the  students  are  regu- 
larly enrolled  to  be  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard. 

About  the  time  that  Norwich  became  the 
State  Military  College  the  U.  S.  War 
Department  named  it  as  one  of  the  six 
first  class  military  institutions  in  the  coun- 
try. It  still  holds  that  rank,  is  becoming 
more  and  more  distinguished  every  year, 
and  is  the  only  essentially  military  college 
in  New  England.  The  courses  in  military 
science  are  prescribed  in  the  War  Depart- 
ment. The  Commandant,  and  professor 
of  Military  Science  and  Tactics,  is  an  offi- 
cer of  the  United  States  Army  detailed  by 
the  Government. 

The  military  department  of  the  Univer- 
sity has  recently  received  the  most  modern 
small  arms,  a  complete  modern  battery  of 
field  artillery,  besides  the  artillery  and  cav- 
alry equipment,  all  of  which,  excepting 
the  horses,  are  supplied  by  the  War  De- 
partment. This  battery  is  the  only  artil- 
lery in  the  Vermont  National  Guard.  The 
University  also  furnishes  the  only  signal 
corps  in  the  Vermont  National  Guard. 

Besides  being  connected  with  the  govern- 
ment by  way  of  the  military  department 
and  the  library,  a  bill  has  recently  been 
passed  in  Congress  to  build  a  United  States 
Weather  Bureau  Building.  This  is  to  be 
completed  in  the  fall  of  1909. 

The  increasing  number  of  cadets  each 
year  makes  it  necessary  for  the  University 
to  not  only  increase  its  faculty  but  to  keep 
constantly  increasing  its  buildings  and  aca- 
demic equipment.  It  is  already  necessary 
to  erect  a  new  science  hall  in  addition  to 
the  new  barracks,  and  plans  for  these  are 
being  made,  as  also  for  the  new  gymnasium 
and  armory.  Besides  these  the  manage- 
ment hopes  in  the  near  future  to  build  and 
equip  a  much  needed  and  long  looked  for 
hospital.  While  few  of  the  cadets  are  often 
found  on  sick  list,  it  is  deemed  very  neces- 
sary that  this  military  college  should  have 
a  hospital,  not  only  for  actual  uses  as  such 
but  to  offer  better  instruction  for  the  Hos- 
pital Corps. 

Advancement  at  the  New  Norwich  has 
not  been  confined  to  the  military  depart- 
ment.     Statistics    show   that    the   endow- 
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ment  has  increased  in  the 
past  ten  years  from  $2,500  to 
$110,000,  and  that  academic 
equipment  has  been  added  to 
the  value  of  $20,000.  The 
library  has  increased  nearly 
four  fold,  not  including  the 
government  deposits.  The 
entrance  requirements  have 
advanced  more  than  70  per 
cent,  the  department  of  Lib- 
eral Arts  has  been  strength- 
ened 43  per  cent,  and  the 
department  of  Applied  Sci- 
ences have  been  strength- 
ened 49  per  cent  besides  the 
addition  of  the  Electrical 
Engineering  course. 

The  fraternities  have  in- 
creased from  two,  with  no 
real  estate,  to  four,  includ- 
ing the  National  Commons 
Club.  Two  of  the  fraterni- 
ties own  their  homes,  while 
the  other  two  rent  their 
houses.  Each  furnishes  table 
board  for  its  members.  All 
but  one  of  these  fraternities 
have  become  national. 

Athletics  at  the  New  Nor- 
wich deserve  mention.  Ten 
years  ago  Norwich  was  rep- 
resented in  the  athletic  field 
only  with  foot-ball,  basket- 
ball and  base -ball.  She 
tested  her  ingenuity  in  these 
almost  entirely  in  contests 
with  preparatory  schools. 
Besides  these,  Norwich  is 
now  represented  with 
hockey,  while  track  and  field 
teams  are  to  be  organized, 
and,  it  is  hoped,  polo.  In 
foot-ball,  especially,  Norwich 
has  won  recognition  among 
the  largest  of  New  England 
colleges.  The  1909  foot- 
ball schedule  includes  games 
with  Brown,  Williams,  Holy 
Cross,  Wesleyan,  Vermont, 
Trinity  and  Amherst. 

Besides  the  athletic  teams, 
several  literary  and  musical 
organizations  have  been 
founded  within  a  very  few 
years.  The  Mandolin  Club, 
the  Glee  Club  and  the  Or- 
chestra have   already   won 
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recognition  throughout  the  state.  During 
the  present  academic  year  a  military  cornet 
band  has  been  organized  and  also  a  'varsity 
debating  team. 

In  ten  years,  from  an  almost  mere  exist- 
ing college,  Norwich  University  has  be- 
come one  of  the  strongest  institutions  in 


New  England.  Is  there  any  reason  why 
we  should  not  credit  her  as  the  New  Nor- 
wich? Norwich  forever,  with  purpose  to 
make  law  abiding,  effective  citizens  in  all 
the  hours  of  peace,  and  ready,  effective 
citizen  soldiers  when  the  war  drum  beats ; 
an  upbuilder  of  the  nation,  an  honor  to 
New  England,  a  glory  for  Vermont ! 


TOje  Ctoemng  fetar. 


That  first  bright  flower  of  nights'  vast  gleaming  garden 
Has  blossomed  in  its  bed  of  opal  skies. 

Beneath,  deep  veiled  and  hushed  in  misty  silence, 

The  fair  young  world  of  spring  and  gladness  lies. 

The  robin  lilts  good  night  through  purple  shadows, 
Ere  in  the  nest  his  busy  wings  are  furled. 

A  distant  vesper  bell  breathes  benediction 

And  soft  and  brooding  peace  enfolds  the  world. 


Kaiherine  DeFord  Davis. 
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Frederick  Holbrook,  War  Governor. 


BY   CHARLES    P.    HARRIS. 


VERMONTERS,  as  well  as  others  in 
all  parts  of  the  country,  were  sad- 
dened to  read,  the  morning  of  April  29th, 
the  announcement  that  former  Governor 
Frederick  Holbrook  of  Brattleboro,  the 
oldest  ex-governor  in  the  country  and  one 
of  three  surviving  civil  war  executives,  died 
at  his  home  the  day  previous  of  senile  ex- 
haustion. 

His  96th  anniversary  had  been  passed  in 
a  quiet  manner  on  the  15th  of  February 
last,  which  was  made  the  occasion  of  more 
than  ordinary  significance,  owing  to  the 
associations  brought  to  mind  by  all  those 
who  were  aware  of  his  valuable  assistance 
to  President  Lincoln  during  the  Civil  War. 
At  that  time  President  Roosevelt  sent  a  tel- 
egram to  him  from  the  White  House, 
reading  as  follows: 

"Let  me  once  again  congratulate  you, 
this  time  on  the  96th  anniversary  of  your 
birthday.    I  wish  you  all  good  fortune." 

THEODORE  ROOSEVELT. 
The  governors  of  various  states  were 
prompted  to  remember  him  with  letters  of 
congratulation.  One  of  them,  ex-Governor 
Samuel  J.  Crawford  of  Kansas,  was  a  con- 
temporary with  ex-Governor  Holbrook  and 
ex-Governor  William  Sprague  of  Rhode 
Island;  these  three  being  the  only  surviv- 
ing war  governors.  The  letter  of  ex-Gov- 
ernor Crawford  referred  to  the  part  taken 
by  Kansas  and  Vermont  in  the  Civil  War 
and  to  the  surviving  war  governors  '  'as 
constituting  the  rear  guard  to  smooth  the 
road  for  the  last  remnant  of  the  battle- 
scarred  veterans." 

The  Rutland  Herald,  on  that  occasion, 
in  an  editorial,  referred  to  ex-Governor 
Holbrook  as  follows: 

"As  war  governor  of  Vermont,  Mr.  Hol- 
brook was  identified  with  some  of  the  sub- 
limest  passages  in  the  history  of  the  state. 
A  fine,  well-saved  physique  and  a  mind 
singularly  clear  and  logical,  this  kindly 
old  man  receives  today  the  voluntary  tri- 
bute of  hundreds  of  admiring  and  affec- 
tionate friends,  past,  reminiscent  and  con- 
temporary, and  stands  confirmed  as  the 
dean  of  the  state's  ex-governors — a  most 
remarkable  group  in  vigor  and  mentality. ' ' 

The  fact  that  the  recurrence  of  Mr.  Hol- 
brook's  birthday  in  the  same  month  of  the 
centennial  observance  of  the  birth  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  this  year  was  naturally  of 
special  significance  owing  to  his  associa- 


tion with  President  Lincoln  and  the  part 
taken  by  him  as  chief  executive  of  Vermont 
in  his  successful  efforts  tending  to  hasten 
the  end  of  the  Civil  War. 

Frederick  Holbrook  was  born  Feb.  15, 
181 3  in  Warehouse  Point,  Conn.,  being 
son  of  John  Holbrook.  He  received  a  good 
English  education,  being  especially  fond  of 
mathematics.  His  tastes  directed  him  to 
a  close  study  of  some  of  the  best  literary 
products,  allusion  to  which  will  be  made 
later.  His  parents  moved  to  Brattleboro 
while  he  was  an  infant.  When  just  enter- 
ing manhood  he  crossed  the  Atlantic,  that 
he  might  have  the  benefits  of  foreign  tra- 
vel in  Europe. 

Mr.  Holbrook  was  married  Jan.  13, 
1835  to  Harriet,  the  daughter  of  Joseph 
and  Sarah  Goodhue  of  Brattleboro.  Three 
children  were  born  to  them,  all  sons,  one 
of  whom  survives  him,  Franklin  F.  Hol- 
brook of  Boston.  The  other  two  sons  were 
John  Holbrook  of  Pennsylvania,  who  died 
six  years  ago,  and  Col.  William  C.  Hol- 
brook, who  was  judge  of  the  Court  of 
Special  Sessions  in  New  York.  The  lat- 
ter's  death  occurred  in  1904.  Mrs.  Hol- 
brook, his  wife,  died  22  years  ago. 

His  energies  were  mainly  confined  to 
agricultural  pursuits,  being  chosen  presi- 
dent of  the  Vermont  State  Agricultural 
Society  in  1850,  an  organization  of  which 
he  was  one  of  the  founders,  and  he  was 
honored  with  that  office  several  years  in 
succession. 

In  1849  and  1850  he  was  a  member  of 
the  state  legislature  and  while  acting  as 
chairman  of  a  special  committee  on  agri- 
culture in  the  senate  Mr.  Holbrook  became 
actively  engaged  in  efforts  to  interest  Con- 
gress in  the  same  subject,  having  suggested 
and  prepared  a  memorial  which  set  forth 
the  usefulness  of  a  national  bureau  of  agri- 
culture, urging  at  the  same  time  its  per- 
manent establishment  for  the  public  good. 
The  suggestion  proved  timely,  it  being 
warmly  received  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  he  giving  the  project  his 
hearty  endorsement  and  commendation  in 
the  next  message  to  Congress.  The  several 
representatives  of  the  various  states  warmly 
advocated  its  adoption.  Their  action,  sup- 
ported by  the  President,  resulted  in  soon 
making  the  department  of  Agriculture  more 
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than  a  dream,  its  reality  having  proved 
one  of  the  greatest  blessings  of  the  country 
ever  since. 

Mr.  Holbrook  was  a  writer  of  essays 
and  articles  of  real  merit  for  the  agricul- 
tural press,  which  attracted  attention  to 
him  for  several  years  and  no  doubt  did 
much  in  impressing  rural  Vermonters  with 
his  worth  as  a  man,  and  his  fitness  as  an 
executive,  for,  in  1861,  he  was  elected 
governor  of  the  state  by  a  vote  very  signi- 
ficant of  the  high  regard  he  was  held  in. 

The  very  grave  responsibilities  resting 
upon  him  during  that  period  were  dis- 
charged with  rare  ability.  He  proved  him- 
self equal  to  the  great  burden  and  labori- 


THE  LATE  EX  GOV.  HOLBROOK. 

ous  work  required  of  him  during  the  entire 
time.  During  this  period  Mr.  Holbrook 
was  in  a  position  where  he  could  and  did 
render  valuable  assistance,  seeking  to  de- 
vise means  for  the  safety  and  security  of 
injured  Union  soldiers,  helping  to  their 
recovery.  It  was  owing  to  his  efforts  that 
Vermont  was  the  first  state  in  the  Union 
to  provide  hospitals  for  the  soldiers.  It 
was  due  to  that  fact  that  so  many  sur- 
vived the  rigors  of  war. 

Mr.  Holbrook  in  his  advanced  years 
never  lost  his  interest  in  public  affairs,  al- 
though living  largely  apart  from  them. 
He  presided  as  usual  at  the  last  annual 
meeting  of  the  Brattleboro  Retreat  for  the 
Insane,  and  that  of  the  Vermont  Savings 
Bank,  having  had  the  honor  of  being  Pres- 
ident of  both  of  these  institutions  for  a 
number  of  years  past. 


Among  the  graceful  tributes  paid  him 
was  one  in  the  Rutland  Herald  the  day 
following  his  death,  in  these  words. 

"Never  an  office  seeker,  and  compar- 
atively seldom  an  office  acceptor,  when- 
ever he  was  persuaded  to  don  the  official 
harness,  he  was  noted  for  the  efficiency, 
thoroughness  and  beneficence  of  his  work. 
The  best  ends,  the  wisest  means  to  the 
ends  and  the  highest  rule  of  action  en- 
tered into  all  his  meditations,  plans  and 
deeds  of  public  activity." 

The  writer  had  the  pleasure  of  personal 
interviews  with  Mr.  Holbrook  in  his  96th 
year  and  during  the  conversation  on  the 
different  occasions  much  of  interest  to  the 
general  public  came  out — among  them 
unpublished  anecdotes  of  Daniel  Webster 
and  Rufus  Choate,  incidents  of  the  Civil 
War  and  evidences  of  Mr.  Holbrook' s 
remarkable  memory,  also  tributes  to  his 
father  and  mother,  showing  him  to  be  of 
a  vigorous  parentage. 

At  a  time  of  much  political  excitement, 
a  public  meeting  on  the  green  in  one  of 
the  small  Vermont  towns  was  being  held, 
to  which  Daniel  Webster  had  been  in- 
vited to  be  present.  One  Emory  Ladd,  a 
cobbler,  who  was  regarded  more  gifted  in 
speech  than  his  other  townsmen,  was 
chosen  to  make  the  speech  of  welcome. 
The  moment  he  began  to  speak,  the  large 
eyes  of  Webster  resting  on  him,  so  con- 
fused the  shoe-maker,  that  he  at  once 
showed  evidence  of  embarassment.  After 
speaking  a  few  words,  hesitating,  getting 
mixed  up,  he  came  out  with  the  words, 
that  caused  great  laughter  by  all  who 
heard  them: 

"You  know  what  I  want  to  say,  D it, 

help  me  spit  it  out." 

On  another  occasion  when  Rufus  Choate 
was  present,  making  the  address  of  the 
day,  at  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  talk, 
gesticulating  more  than  usual,  with  his 
back  toward  many  of  the  guests  of  the  day, 
the  black  coat  which  he  had  on  split  open 
so  as  to  show  the  long  white  lining  under- 
neath. Choate  was  not  disturbed  by  it  in 
the  least. 

Alluding  to  Mr.  Holbrook' s  father  and 
mother,  the  tribute  paid  by  him  to  them 
gave  a  key  to  his  own  life  of  usefulness. 
He  said,  among  other  things:  "Both  my 
father  and  mother  were  long-lived,  my 
father  dying  at  79  from  an  injury  and  my 
mother  at  89  from  old  age. 

"The  calmness,   determination  and  the 
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courage,  all  qualities  possessed  by  my 
father  in  a  very  marked  degree  were  char- 
acteristics which  helped  me  very  notice- 
ably during  my  term  of  service  as  chief 
magistrate  of  this  commonwealth. 

"The  highly  developed  executive  abil- 
ity most  striking  in  my  mother,  strongly 
controlled  by  a  very  lovable  nature,  a  vivid 
imagination  and  a  remarkable  memory, 
was  decidedly  beneficial  to  me,  as  I  grew 
up  under  such  helpful  influences  in  the 
family. 

"It  is  to  her  guiding  hand  that  I  am 
now  indebted  for  being  able  to  repeat  pages 
of  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  and  other  rare 
gems  of  literature  of  which  she  was  fond. 

"The  devout  natures  of  my  father  and 
mother  together  with  their  other  strong 
religious  qualities,  had  a  very  marked 
effect  in  moulding  the  characters  of  the 
children  that  grew  to  mature  years. ' ' 

During  the  latter  interview,  early  in 
1909,  Mr.  Holbrook  quoted  from  memory 
pages  from  Milton   and  gave  evidence  of 


his  love  of  our  own  American  favorite, 
Longfellow,  in  repeating  verse  after  verse 
from  his  poems,  commenting  on  their  rich, 
deep  meaning  as  he  proceeded. 

On  turning  his  attention  to  incidents  of 
the  Civil  War  Mr.  Holbrook  remarked : 

"Yes,  you  are  right,  there  was  no  little 
anxiety  as  to  the  safety  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, when  he  passed  on  his  notable  trip 
from  his  home  in  the  west  to  the  nation's 
capital,  and  very  great  relief  was  felt, 
all  through  the  north,  when  it  was  known 
that  he  had  reached  Washington  in  safety, 
to  be  inaugurated  as  President,  the  last 
part  of  the  journey  occasioning  special  ap- 
prehension, in  view  of  threats  made  that 
he  would  never  reach  the  capital  alive." 

Proceeding,  Mr.  Holbrook  added :  '  'You 
alluded  a  moment  ago  to  the  raid  on  St. 
Albans  from  Canada,  made  in  the  early 
part  of  the  war.  My  duties  called  me  at  the 
time  to  the  state  capital,  where  prepara- 
tions were  at  once  put  on  foot  to  resist 
further  invasion." 


THE  LAND  OF  GOSHEN. 


BY    HELEN   J.    ELLIS. 


GOSHEN,  Vt.,  a  township  in  the 
southeastern  part  of  Addison  County, 
lies  about  31  miles  southwest  from  Mont- 
pelier,  and  43  miles  northwest  from  Wind- 
sor. Its  population  now  numbers  about 
300,  although  in  1 840  it  numbered  over  600, 
but  like  many  New  England  villages,  the 
population  has  diminished  rather  than  in- 
creased, in  the  last  half  century.  Although 
Goshen  was  granted  in  1782,  no  perma- 
ment  settlement  was  commenced  until 
about  1800. 

In  north  Goshen,  on  a  clear  day,  stand- 
ing at  the  summit  of  the  "Lookout"  one 
finds  a  panorama  spread  before  them  which 
can  scarcely  be  equaled  anywhere  in  moun- 
tain scenery.  Almost  at  your  feet  lies  Sil- 
ver Lake,  and  a  little  beyond  this  Salisbury 
village  may  be  plainly  seen.  At  the  north- 
east, Bread  Loaf  mountain  with  Lake 
Dunmore  at  its  base,  seems  but  a  short 
distance  away.  Lake  Champlain  valley  ex- 
tends from  the  north  to  the  south,  but 
beyond  this  the  Adirondack  mountains 
rise  tall  and  majestic,  making  the  Green 
mountains  look  small  and  insignificant  be- 
side their  greater  altitude  and  magnificence. 

However  in   winter    in  the  midst    of   a 


"south-easter"  a  different  story  may  be 
told,  for  the  Land  of  Goshen  is  noted  for 
its  terrible  wind-storms.  The  wind  whistles 
madly  around  farmhouses,  unroofs  barns, 
blows  windows  in,  bricks  are  blown  off 
from  their  chimneys,  fences  laid  flat  for 
many  rods,  trees  are  uprooted,  and  tele- 
phone poles  are  down,  causing  much 
trouble  for  anyone  having  an  important 
message  to  send.  A  "south-easter"  usu- 
ally lasts  about  24  hours  (although  some- 
times longer)  and  begins  its  destructive 
work  in  the  night.  They  are  sometimes 
followed  by  a  snow  storm. 

Many  of  the  farm  houses,  especially  in 
North  Goshen  are  built  low,  with  slanting 
roofs,  thus  they  can  withstand  the  "south- 
easters"  better  than  a  more  modern  struc- 
ture. The  snow  comes  two  weeks  earlier 
than  in  Brandon,  and  usually  lasts  about 
two  weeks  longer  in  the  spring,  making 
one  month  more  of  winter  weather  in 
Goshen,  than  in  the  neighboring  town. 

It  is  here  that  one  tired  of  the  constant 
rush  and  turmoil  of  the  city,  can  find  rest 
and  quiet,  for  a  month  of  camping  (in  the 
summer)  in  the  Land  of  Goshen  will  be 
remembered  as  a  most  enjoyable  time. 
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THE  MAYOR  OF  ST.  ALBANS. 


BY  B.  M.  HOPKINS. 


WARREN  Robinson  Austin,  mayor 
of  the  city  of  St.  Albans,  was  elected 
March  2,  1909  on  a  union  ticket  and  is 
probably  the  youngest  man  that  has  ever 
been  called  upon  to  head  the  government 
of  a  Vermont  city. 

Mr.  Austin  was  born  at  Highgate  Center, 
Vt.,  November  12,  1877,  the  son  of  Char- 
ucey  G.  and  Anne  R.  Austin.  He  received 
his  education  in  the  district  schools,  at 
Keys  Private  School,  Brigham  Academy, 
Bakersheld,  Marieville  and  L' Assumption, 


Que.,  and  was  graduated  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Vermont  in  the  class  of  1899  with 
the  degree  of  Ph.  B.  He  was  admitted  to 
the  Vermont  bar  in  1902,  becoming  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  C.  G.  Austin  and 
Sons.  In  1904  he  was  admitted  to  practice 
in  the  United  States  courts.  In  politics,  he 
is  a  Republican  and  has  been  an  active 
worker  in  the  party.  In  municipal  affairs 
he  is  non-partisan. 

Mr.  Austin  was  States  Attorney  of  Frank- 
lin County  in  1904-06,  City  Grand  Juror, 
1906-09,    and    in 

1907  was  appointed 
United  States  Com- 
missioner, his  term 
to  expire  in  191 1. 
He  was  chairman  of 
the  Republican 
State  Convention  in 

1908  and  was  ten- 
dered a  position  as 
colonel  on  the  staff 
of  Governor  Prouty. 

Mr.  Austin  mar- 
ried Miss  Mildred 
M.  Lucas  on  June 
26th,  1901  and  they 
have  one  son,  War- 
ren Robinson  Aus- 
tin, Jr.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Kap- 
po  Sigma  fraternity 
and  of  the  Brother- 
hood of  Elks.  He  is 
very  proud  of  his 
profession  as  an  at- 
torney and  has  been 
connected  with 
many  very  import- 
ant cases. 


MAYOR  WARREN  R.  AUSTIN,  OF  ST.  ALBANS. 


A  friend  "  back  on 
the  hills"  secures  an 
occasional  subscriber 
for  The  Vermonter 
by  telephoning  a 
neighbor  or  writing  a 
friend  far  from  home. 
If  you  wish  to  try  this 
plan  and  will  write  us 
with  addresses  of  in- 
tended subscribers  we 
will  mail  them  sample 
copies  direct. 
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Climbing  Killington  in  Winter. 


BY   BENJ.   R.  TAYLOR. 


WEIRD  FOREST  CREATURES. 

February  twenty-second,  1909,  Joseph 
Carbino  and  myself  left  the  village  of 
Woodstock  at  about  six-thirty  in  the  morn- 
ing and  drove  up  the  beautiful  Ottaquechee 
valley  to  West  Bridgewater,  a  distance  of 
fourteen  miles.  Theair  was  clear  and  crisp, 
so  everything  went  to  make  it  an  ideal  day 
for  our  expedition.  Our  team  was  left  at 
the  home  of  George  Pearson  and  donning  our 
haversacks  and  canteens  we  made  ready 
for  the  ascent.  We  started  up  an  old  road, 
which  is  only  used  in  winter  for  logging 
and  soon  came  to  the  first  pitch  which  was 
very  steep.  As  this  was  my  first  experience 
with  "Killington"  I  became  greatly  excited 
and  not  over  pleased  with  the  anticipation 
of  three  or  four  hours  of  such  climbing. 
After  going  about  one-fourth  mile,  I  was 
happily  disappointed  for  we  had  reached 
the    top  of    this  steep  pitch.     Then    we 


began  the  long  gradual  climb  to  Juggernaut. 
Since  this  was  my  companion's  hunting 
ground,  many  thrilling  adventures  were 
recalled  by  him  which  he  told  as  we 
journeyed  on,  thus  making  the  time  pass 
quickly  and  pleasantly. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  camp  at  Jugger- 
naut I  remembered  that  I  had  not  brought 
any  milk  for  our  coffee,  — which  we  intended 
to  make  at  the  summit — and,  upon  trying 
to  purchase  some  here,  was  informed  that 
they  had  not  seen  any  milk  for  several 
weeks,  so  we  decided  to  get  along  as  best 
we  could  with  that  coffee  in  our  canteens. 
After  stopping  here  and  eating  a  light  lunch 
we  resumed  our  journey  and  soon  met  the 
men  with  great  logs  which  they  said  they 
were  "snaking"  but  it  looked  to  us,  as  if, 
instead,  they  were  trying  to  keep  them 
from  going  too  fast. 

As  we  climbed  higher  we  noticed  a  coating 
of  ice  on   the  limbs  of  the  trees  and  when 
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about  half  way  from  the  house  to  the  "high 
bridge"  we  found  the  coating  nearly  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  thick  and  as  the  sun 
shone  upon  it  a  picture  of  dazzling  beauty 
was  reflected  over  the  winter  landscape. 
Upon   reaching   this    "high  bridge"  we 


THE  AUTHOR. 


"A  STUDY." 

turned  to  the  left,  up  a  steep  bank,  and 
kept  right  along  the  ridge.  From  this 
point  on   I    noticed    that   the   trees   were 


BETWEEN  JUGGERNAUT  AND  HIGH  BRIDGE. 
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growing  shorter,  the  ice  on  them  thicker, 
and  the  snow,  as  we  could  see  when  we 
broke  through  the  crust,  deeper.  After  a 
while  we  began  a  climb  up   a   nearly   per- 


LOOKING  AT  RUTLAND. 


pendicular  ledge  on  which  the  trees  were 
only  three  or  four  feet  high  so  I  knew  we 
must  be  very  near  the  summit.  Almost 
before  I  realized  it  we  came  out  on  a  great 
bald  spot  and  I  knew  we  had  made  the 
ascent  of  Killington,  rarely  attempted  in 
winter. 

Carbino  told  me  that  the  summit  was  a 
mass  of  rocks  in  summer.  Now,  however, 
the  snow  and  frost  were  frozen  on  them  in 
such  a  manner  that  one  would  think  he 
was  in  the  top  of  the  highest  tree  in  a 
spruce  forest,  looking  at  the  tops  of  the 
surrounding  trees. 

After  eating  the  remainder  of  our  lunches 
we  decided  to  take  a  good  long  look  at  the 
landscape  stretching  away  in  all  directions, 
and  what  a  view  presented  itself  to  us! 
Rutland  was  seen  directly  to  the  west. 
Carbino  pointed  out  the  location  of  Lakes 
Champlain  and  George  but  everything  was 
so  white,  we  could  not  distinguish  them 
from  their  surroundings.  The  most  im- 
pressive thing  of  this  panorama  was  the 
range  after  range  of  mountains  on  all  sides. 
There  were  the  Adirondacks  to  the  far  west, 
to  the  southeast  rose  the  rounded  peak  of 
Ascutney  and  far  beyond  that  could  be 
seen  Mt.  Kearsarge.  This  was  a  winter 
landscape  which  presented  itself  to  us, 
beautiful  in  its  glistening  whiteness.  As 
we  stood  there  for  nearly  an  hour  we  felt 
duly  repaid  for  the  long  hard  tramp  neces- 
sary to  make  the  ascent  of  Killington. 
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An  erstwhile  contributor  to  our  columns, 
Miss  Edna  Boyden  of  New  York  City,  recently 
won  the  $75.  first  award  in  a  weekly  fiction  con- 
test for  teachers  ot  the  entire  country,  in  the 
"Herald"  of  that  city,  receiving  5, 616  votes  more 
than  her  nearest  competitor.  Miss  Boyden  grad- 
uated from  the  Normal  College,  with  highest 
honors,  in  1903,  receiving  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  arts.  She  is  a  native  of  New  York  and  a 
teacher  in  that  city.  In  addition  to  her  school 
duties  she  attended  the  New  York  University 
and  received  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  in 
1906.  While  at  college  she  began  writing  poetry 
and  acceptable  stories  for  the  "Inter -State 
Journal,"  now  merged  with  this  magazine,  and 
has  recently  written  a  book  "Odd  Moments," 
in  which  her  religious  convictions  and  deep  love 
of  nature  are  revealed.  Miss  Boyden  is  an  ear- 
nest advocate  of  out-door  life  and  can  enjoy  a 
ten  mile  tramp  after  teaching  all  day.  Small 
wonder  that  she  has  a  clear  mind  or  that  she 
enjoys  Tup:  Vermonter.  We  feel  a  par- 
donable pride  in  her  literary  successes. 


We  expect  to  issue  a  Champlain  Tercentenary 
issue  of  The  Vermonter  which  will  be  worth 
while,  after  the  celebration,  replete  with  close 
touch  pictures  and  first-handed  description.  To 
be  sure  of  a  copy  and  of  the  State  Fair  Souvenir, 
not  long  after,  chance  readers  might  do  well  to 
send  a  dollar  for  a  year's  subscription,  to  in- 
clude these. 

Our  next  issue  will  contain  a  good  story  by 
game-warden  Chapin,  a  special  article  on  old 
Thetford  Academy,  by  F.  C.  Burrage,  with  many 
illustrations,  the  usual  run  of  poetry  and  other 
good  reading,  and  many  large  and  splendid 
views  of  mountain  and  wildwood. 
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IN  OUR  VALLEY 


IY   A.    N.    DAWLEY. 


HPhere's  no  fairer  spot  on  this  earth 
*■     Than  our  valley  is,  — I  ween, 
When  May  comes  in  tender  beauty 
Clothed  in  robes  of  palest  green. 

Stand  and  gaze  with  me  a  moment, 
While  your  soul  with  rapture  thrills, 

At  the  beauty  spread  before  you, — 
Mountains,  river,  valley,  hills! 

Listen  to  that  burst  of  music! 

Feathered  songsters,  glad  and  free, 
Sending  forth  their  joyful  anthems, 

As  they  flit  from  tree  to  tree. 

There,  are  pansies  looking  skyward 
Their  lovely  faces  gleaming; 

While  dainty,  modest  violets 
In  mossy  beds  are  dreaming. 

Here,  the  plum-tree's  snowy  blossoms, 
Drift  like  snowflakes  round  our  feet; 

And  the  lilies  of  the  valley, 

Bloom  beneath  them  pure  and  sweet. 


Great  apple-trees  one  mass  of  bloom, 
All  pink  and  white  and  smiling; 

Can  brush  or  pen  portray  a  scene 
More  charming  and  beguiling? 

Sober  white  and  purple  lilacs, 
Waft  their  fragrance  on  the  air 

And  the  saucy  dandelions 
Lie  scattered  every-where. 

There  are  many  other  flowers 
That  bloom  in  field  and  dell, 

How  Mother  Nature  cares  for  all 
Are  secrets  she'll  not  tell. 

I  think  she  keeps  these  secrets  in 
The  trunks  of  various  trees, 

And  then  of  course  she  locks  them  in 
With  a  bunch  of  maple  keys. 

Then  hail  the  gentle  month  of  May! 

Which  brings  fresh  life  and  beauty 
To  all  the  land,  — and  deems  it  but 

A  just  and  loving  duty. 


GREAT  APPLE  TREES   ONE   MASS   OF   BLOOM." 
Farm  of  Mrs,  E.  C,  Gould,  East  Bethel,  Vt.  Photo,  by  C.  C.  Paine. 


TERCENTENARY  CELEBRATION    EXERCISES  UNDER   DIRECTION   OF  THE 
JOINT  COMMISSIONS  Of  NEW   YORK  AND  VERMONT. 

Crown  Point,  N.  Y„     Ticonderoga,  N.  Y.,     Plattsburgh,  N.  Y, 

Monday,  July  5.  Tuesday,  July  6.  Wednesday,  July  7, 

Burlington,  Vt,  Isle  Laflotte. 

Thursday,  July  8.  Friday,  July  9. 
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i\  A  Successful  Vermonter  Honored. 


TRANSCRIBED    FROM    THE    WASHINGTON    STAR. 


ONE  of  the  events  of  Washington  life 
the  past  month  was  the  informal  lun- 
cheon given  by  Henry  A.  Willard,  on  his 
87th  birthday,  to  members  of  the  Oldest 
Inhabitants'  Association,  of  which  he  is  a 
vice-president,  and  to  many  of  his  neigh- 
bors and  other  friends.  Mr.  Willard  has 
been  closely  identified  with  the  growth  and 
progress  of  the  National  Capital  for  more 
than  fifty  years,  and  many  of  those  who  for 
all  or  a  portion  of  that  time  have  been  as- 
sociated with  him  either  personally  or  in  a 
business  way  were  in  attendance  to  do  him 
honor. 

The  lower  floor  of  the  Occidental  Hotel, 
where  the  reception  was  held  and  the  buffet 
luncheon  served,  was  decorated  with  cut 
flowers  and  potted  plants. 

The  committee  in  charge  consisted  of 
officers  and  members  of  the  Oldest  Inhabi- 
tants' Association,  and  president  Theodore 
W.  Noyes  presided,  felicitating  Mr.  Willard 
in  a  few  brief  remarks,  on  reaching  his  pre- 
sent advanced  age  and  possessing  the  res- 
pect, regard  and  affection  of  the  entire 
community.  Mr.  Noyes  also  introduced 
the  various  gentlemen  who  made  up  the 
informal  program  of  the  occasion. 

Charles  Kennedy,  a  91  year  old  mem- 
ber, recited  a  poem  appropriate  to  the 
occasion,  and  John  A.  Joyce  read  the  fol- 
lowing original  verse,  composed  for  the 
occasion  and  dedicated  to  Mr.  Willard: 

Henry  A.  Willard 

1822 — 1909. 

He  hails  from  the  old  Granite  State, 
Whose  mountains  rise  on  high 

To  test  the  power  of  storm  and  fate 
And  kiss  the  star-lit  sky. 

Vermont  on  every  field  of  war 

Has  battled  for  the  free; 
As  true  as  yonder  polar  star 

For  God  and  Liberty! 

Fair  freedom  shines  upon  her  hills 

And  beauty  fills  her  vales 
Where  leap  the  trout  in  rushing  rills 

And  honor  never  fails. 

Her  sons  and  daughters  long  ago 

Migrated  south  and  west; 
Brought  knowledge  to  a  friend  or  foe 

And  worked  for  all  the  best. 

They  built  the  city  and  the  state, 

As  pioneers  of  right, 
And  rule  among  the  good  and  great 

In  every  Freedom  fight. 


The  Willard  clan  for  seventy  years 
Has  loved  grand  Washington; 

Progressing,  without  doubt  or  fears, 
From  rise  to  set  of  sun. 

And  now  our  host  at  eighty-seven 

Is  but  a  youthful  boy, 
Whose  hopes  are  centered  in  high  heaven 

Without  a  base  alloy. 

So  here's  to  Willard  in  each  glass 
Good  health  and  love  and  cheer; 

And  may  his  glory  never  pass 
But  grow  from  year  to  year. 


HENRY  AUGUSTUS  WILLARD. 

copyright,  1909,  David  b.  edmonston. 

Then  there  was  a  song  by  Herndon 
Morsell,  an  original  toast  by  Harry  O.  Hall 
and  an  address  by  Brainard  H.  Warner, 
who  is  also  a  member  of  the  Oldest  Inhab- 
itants' Association.  One  of  the  most  inter- 
esti  lg  features  of  the  affair  was  Dr.  A.  G. 
Wilkinson's  reminiscences  of  Henry  A. 
Willard  and  old  Willard' s  Hotel. 

The  luncheon  and  attendant  informal 
program  lasted  from  1  o'clock  until  a  little 
after  3  and  were  most  enjoyable.  The 
members  of  the   Willard  family  present  in 
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addition  to  Henry  Augustus  Willard,  in- 
cluded Henry  K.  Willard  and  three  grand- 
children, Henry  Augustus  Willard,  2nd; 
William  Bradley  Willard  and  Sarah  Kellog 
Willard. 

Henry  Augustus  Willard  was  born  in 
Westminster,  Vt.,  May  14,  1822.  He  was 
the  son  of  Joseph  Willard  and  Susan  Orr 
Clapp  Willard.  On  his  father's  side  he  is 
descended  from  Major  Simon  Willard,  who 
came  from  Horsmonden,  Kent,  England, 
to  Boston  in  May,  1634,  and  later  removed 
to  Concord,  where  he  held  various  posi- 
tions of  trust  during  a  long  and  distin- 
guished career,  serving  in  command  of 
colonial  forces  in  the  Narragansett  war 
and,  in  1675,  in  King  Philip's  war.  On 
his  mother's  side  Mr.  Willard  is  descended 
from  Joseph  Dorr,  one  of  the  famous 
"Boston  tea  party." 

A  great  -  grandson, 
Rev.  Joseph  Willard, 
was  graduated  from 
Yale  in  17 14  and  was 
killed  by  the  Indians 
near  Rutland,  Vt.,  in 
1723.  His  son  William 
was  a  soldier  and  front- 
iersman in  Vermont, 
who  made  himself  dis- 
liked by  his  neighbors 
by  defending  the  New 
York  "court  party"  in 
its  claim  to  the  Hamp- 
shire grants,  being  in- 
volved in  the  Westmin- 
ster massacre,  in  1775. 

Mr.  Willard' s  career 
has  been  that  of  a  rug- 
ged, sterling,  self  made 
man.  As  a  boy  he 
worked  on  a  farm  in 
summer  to  earn  money 
with  which  to  pay  for 
his  schooling  in  winter. 
When  a  lad  he  began 
his  business  career  in  a 
store  at  Bellows  Falls, 
Vt. ,  and  later  was  a 
clerk  in  Chase's  Hotel, 
Brattleboro.  From 
Brattleboro,  at  21,  he 
went  to  Troy,  N.  Y. , 
and  was  steward  on 
the  New  York  and 
Troy    steamboat    line,       photo,  by  bach^ch. 


plying  on  the  Hudson  between  New  York 
and  Troy.  It  was  while  thus  employed 
that  he  met  Mrs.  Phoebe  Warren,  a  sister 
of  Mr.  Benjamin  Ogle  Taylor,  through 
whose  influence  he  was  persuaded  to  go  to 
Washington  in  1847,  when  he  opened  the 
City  Hotel,  later  changing  its  name  to 
Willard' s  Hotel.  Mr.  Willard  managed 
Willard' s  Hotel  alone  until  1853,  when  his 
brother  Joseph  became  his  partner,  and  the 
two  brothers  conducted  the  hotel  until 
1 861,  when  they  leased  it  to  other  parties, 
by  whom  it  was  conducted  until  1892.  Mr. 
Willard  in  1892  sold  his  interest  in  the 
hotel  to  his  brother  Joseph.  The  site  of  the 
Occidental  Hotel  was  occupied  in  war  times 
as  a  part  of  the  Willard  Hotel  property. 

Mr.  Willard  was  a  loyal  supporter  of  the 
Union,  and  at  one  of  the  most  critical  per- 
iods  of  the   civil  war,  when   it  seemed  as 


Henry  A.  Willard  and  Grandson,  Henry  Augustus  Willard,  2nd. 
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though  the  capital  would  be  taken  by  the 
Confederates,  the  flag  on  Willard's  Hotel 
was  the  only  flag,  outside  of  those  on  the 
government  buildings,  flying  in  the  city  of 
Washington.  He  was  requested  to  haul  the 
flag  down,  but  refused  to  do  so. 

The  history  of  Henry  A.  Willard  is  in- 
timately associated  with  the  business  growth 
of  Washington.  He  was  the  first  of  five 
brothers  to  go  there,  and  immediately 
prior  to  that  time  he  conducted  a  hotel  at 
Old  Point  Comfort.  All  his  brothers,  it  is 
said,  owe  their  start  in  life  to  him.  Mr. 
Willard  has  been  largely  identified  with 
Washington's  financial  institutions.  He  or- 
ganized and  was  the  first  president  of  the 
National  Savings  and  Trust  Company  in 
1867.  He  was  vice-president  of  the  board 
ot  public  works  under  President  Grant,  a 
body  to  which  modern  Washington  largely 
owes  its  existence. 

Mr.  Willard  was  one  of  Gov.  Shepherd's 
intimate  friends  and  advisers.  For  nearly 
sixteen  years  he  was  president  of  the  Col- 
umbia Railway  Company,  covering  the 
period  between  1873  and  1889,  and  during 
this  period  the  northeastern  part  of  the 
city  was  developed.  But  for  his  financial 
assistance,  it  is  said,  All  Souls  Church 
would  probably  not  have  been  built.  He 
contributed  freely  to  it  from  his  own  means 
and  earnestly  solicited  contributions  for  it 
from  his  friends.  Mr.  Willard  was  for  many 
years,  up  to  1898,  vice  president  of  the 
National  Metropolitan  Bank.  He  organ- 
ized the  Columbia  Fire  Insurance  Company 
and  was  its  president,  without  pay,  for  the 
eleven  years  from  1881  to  1892.  With 
former  Justice  Miller  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  and  Reginald  Fendall 
he  was  one  of  the  incorporators  of  the  Gar- 


field Memorial   Hospital  and  is  now  vice 
president  of  that  institution. 

Mr.  Willard  attributes  no  small  part  of 
his  success  in  life  to  Mrs.  Willard,  who  also 
comes  of  Puritan  stock,  and  who  is  a  great- 
granddaughter  of  Stephen  Rowe  Bradley, 
a  Connecticut  officer  in  the  Revolutionary 
war  and  for  three  terms  one  of  Vermont's 
senators  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Willard  is  an  active  member  of  the 
Vermont  State  Association  and  one  of  its 
officers.  He  is  also  a  director  of  the  Amer- 
ican Security  and  Trust  Company,  the 
National  Savings  and  Trust  Company  and 
the  Equitable  Life  Insurance  Company. 

He  is  apparently  in  good  health  and  his 
cheerful  smile  and  cordial  greetings  as  he 
saluted  his  guests  in  turn  gave  ample  evi- 
dence of  a  happy  appreciation  of  their  testi- 
mony to  his  long  and  useful  career. 

The  list  of  guests  filled  nearly  a  solid 
column  in  the  news  reports  of  the  celebra- 
tion and  included  Joseph  G.  Cannon,  Judge 
Thomas  A.  Anderson,  D.  J.  Foster,  Mr. 
Justice  John  M.  Harlan,  Mr.  Justice  A.  B. 
Hagner,  H.  B.  F.  Macfarland,  Frank 
Plumley,  Judge  Charles  H.  Robb,  George 
Alfred  Townsend  and  Henry  L.  West. 

The  Washington  Monument  Society  was 
represented  by  eight  members,  the  Na- 
tional Savings  and  Trust  Co.,  by  29,  includ- 
es president,  the  American  Security  and 
Trust  Company  by  16  gentlemen,  the 
National  Metropolitan  Bank  by  16,  and 
the  Association  of  Oldest  Inhabitants,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  by  267  members,  includ- 
ing President  Noyes,  all  the  other  12  vice- 
presidents,  the  secretaries,  treasurer,  mar- 
shal and  chronicler.  Apparently  Mr.  Willard 
is  a  favorite  and  an  invitation  to  attend  his 
birthday  party  is  not  disregarded. 


Camp  Matron 


On  the  Great  Back  Bay 
of  Lake  Champlain,  Milton. 


Vt. 


A  Summer  Camp  and  Hotel. 


\A/^TH    Home  Cooking.    Comfortable 

*  "      Bedi  and    Good    Service.    Hot  and 

Cold  Water,  Ba'h,    and  Open  Plumbing. 

FISHING,  BATHING, 
BOATING  and  GAMES. 

€L Illustrated  booklet  B  gives  full  informa- 
tion, and  is  free  for  the  asking,  write  today. 

Rates,  $9.  to  $14.  per  week. 

Season,  June  15  to  Sept.  15. 

GEO.  L.  MORSE,    Propr. 
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What  they  said  of  the 
Morgans  and  our  State 
Fair  Number  of  1908. 


Editor  The  Vermonter: 

I  am  just  in  receipt  from  one 
of  my  school-mates  of  1842  of  a 
copy  of  the  State  Fair  Souvenir 
of  The  Vermonter.  I  am  so 
much  interested  that  I  want  two 
copies  sent  to  enclosed  ad- 
dresses. It  was  my  privilege  to 
attend  the  4th  State  Fair  at 
Brattleboro  in  1854.  I  was  then 
living  in  New  Hampshire.  I 
have  often  seen  Hale's  Green 
Mountain  Morgan,  pictured  on 
page  267.  I  was  at  his  stable 
in  1857.  He  was  the  gayest  and 
proudest  horse  I  ever  saw; 
especially  on  the  old  muster- field 
parades.  Mr.  Hale  charged  $25. 
a  day  for  his  use  on  these  occa- 
sions and  the  horse  was  famous 
in  three  states  for  this  purpose: 
Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire 
and  Vermont. 

I  am  rejoiced  to  learn  of  the 
effort  to  restore  the  Morgan 
blood.  I  wore  out  two  of  them. 
I  am  rather  old  now,  in  my  86th 
year,  to  be  interested  in  Morgan 
horses,  but  I  am  86  young  when 
I  get  hold  of  anything  from  Ver- 
mont, where  I  was  brought  up. 
Have  lived  in  Ohio  since  1863. 
I  like  Ohio  but  am  proud  of  my 
New  England  birth. 

J.  K.  Russell, 

Massillon,  O. 


Dear  Mr.  Cummings: 

Your  "State  Fair  Souvenir" 
of  The  Vermonter  stirs  my 
heart's  blood  of  pride  for  old 
Vermont.  Those  splendid  pic- 
tures of  the  Vermont  Morgans, 
the  finest  horses  shaped  by  the 
Almighty's  hand,  carry  me 
straight  back  to  Montpelier  days 
when  sixty  and  more  years  ago 
Admiral  Dewey  and  I  used  to 
run  away  from  home  and  school 
to  size  up  the  animals  in  the  pens 
and  on  the  track  at  the  Wash- 
ington County  and  the  big  State 
fairs.  Battleship  and  pulpit 
have  not  made  those  days  less 
dear.  Send  me  for  stamps  en- 
closed two  or  three  souvenir 
copies  that  I  may  show  some 
Vermonters  around  here  what 
they  are  missing. 

(Rev.)  Geo.  B.  Spalding, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


A  PALATIAL  CRAFT,  LARGEST  OF  THE  CHAMPLAIN  FLEET. 

The  steamer  "Vermont"  was  built  at  the  Shelburne  Harbor 
shipyard  in  1903.  Her  length  is  262  feet,  breadth  62  feet,  depth 
10  1-2  feet,  gross  tonnage  1195,  horse  power  1800,  speed  per  hour 
23  miles.  This  fine  boat  operates  between  Plattsburg,  and  Fort 
Ticonderoga,  N.  Y.,  and  is  commanded  by  Capt.  E.  J.  Baldwin. 
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LONG 

DISTANCE 
TELEPHONE 


In  Touch 
with  the 
Household 

CLAn  intercommunicating 
telephone  system  places  the 
mistress  in  touch  with  every 
department  of  her  household 
and  involves  no  fatiguing 
effort. 

CTt  is  an  invaluable  auxiliary 
of  a  large  house.  Its  cost  is 
trifling.  It  may  or  may  not 
be  connected  with  the  outside 
world,  as  the  householder 
prefers. 

CLA  free  survey  and  estimate 
of  cost  will  be  furnished,  if  a 
request  for  the  same  is  sent  to 
the  Local  Manager. 

New  England 
Telephone  and 
Telegraph 
Company. 


F.  J.  Osmer 

Electric  Wiring  and  Supplies 

DAY    OR   CONTRACT   WORK 

ESTIMATES  ON  APPLICATION 

White  River  Junction,       : :      Vt. 

New  England  and  People's  Telephones 


KENDALL'S  SPAVIN  CURE 


KENDAllS 
iPAVIN  CUM 


The  world-wide  remedy. 
Once  used,  always  used. 
Cares  Spavin,  Splint,  Ring- 
bone, Curb,  Swellings,  Lame* 
ness. 

$1  a  Bottle;  6  for  $5 

All  druggists.  Get  free  book, 
"Treatise  on  the  Horse." 

DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO. 
Enosburg  Falls.       Vermont 


COMMITTED? 


Branch 


If  you  are  committed  to  any  special  firm  in 
the  lines  of  general  mill  supplies,  power  trans- 
mission material,  iron,  brass  and  bronze  castings, 
machine  work,  we  have  no  wish  to  disturb  those 
relations:  but  if  it  is  an  open  market  with  you,  we 
would  welcome  an  opportunity  to  confer,  and  to 
establish  closer  and  mutually  profitable  business 
relations  with  you. 

You  may  not  know  that  we  are  operating 
the  largest  plant  in  New  England  devoted  to 
these  lines. 

"There's  a  Reason.' y 


O.  V.  HOOKER  &  SON 

St.  Johnsbury,  Vt. 

::  Montreal,   337  Craig  St.  West 


Burton's  Livery 

WHITE  RIVER  JUNCTION. 

Leading  Stable  of  the  Town 


* 


First-Class    Equipment. 


EVERYTHING  NEW. 


N-  E.  Telephone. 


We  meet  all  trains. 


WANTED— To  complete  my  full  sets  of  The 
Vermonter, 

Volume  2,  No.  6.     Volume  4,  No.  11. 

Will  give  $1.00  each  for  first   copies   received   in 
good  condition. 

WM.  T.   DEWEY,   Montpelier,  Vt. 
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When  you  want 

The  Best  Cracker 


One  that's  made  of  finest  flour,  purest  lard, 
packed  hot  from  the  oven  in  pasteboard  cartons 
to  preserve  its  delightful  flavor  and  crispness 


Buy  The  " Hanover." 


SMITH  &  SON, 


Bakers  and  Confectioners, 


White  River  Junction,  Vt. 


THE  MOSLER   SAFE  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS 


Office,  House  and 
Bank  Safes. 


Safe  Deposit  Vaults,  Screw  Door  and  Corliss 
Patent  Burglar-Proof 

SAFES. 


Buy  direct  of  the  manufacturer  and  save  the  dealer's 
profit.      Always  on  hand  second-hand  Safes. 


51  SUDBURY  ST.,  BOSTON. 
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Umbersrttp  of  Vermont 
College  of  ffltMtint. 

The  fifty-seventh  session  of  this 
college  of  Medicine  will  open  about 
November  1st,  1909,  and  con- 
tinue eight  months. 

A  New  Building  with 

Large  well  equipped  Laboratories, 
Commodious  Lecture  Halls, 
Pleasant  Recitation  Rooms, 
Every  facility  for  Instruction. 

J^umerous  Clinic*    & 

&    Jffloberate  Cxpentfe 

For  announcement  and  further  informa- 
tion, address 

J.  N.  JENNE,  Secretary, 
Burlington,  Vermont. 

Norwich 
University 

A    COLLEGE    FOR    TRAINING    MEN    IN 

Arts,  Science  or  Engineering 
and  in  Military  Science.    :    : 

Address   The    Military    College  of  the 
State  of  Vermont. 

NORTHFIELD,    VERMONT. 

=Cfte  = 


Bartmoutf)  Poofetunberp 

LEWIS  E.  HARTSHORN,  Prop. 


Bookbinders  to  Dartmouth  College 


Leather,  Cloth  and  Edition  Work 

Library  Bindings  a  Specialty 

ESTABLISHED  18?2  HANOVER,  N.  H. 


TELEPHONE  C'ONNKCTION 


Bring  it  Back  <£ 

C£lf  you  buy  a  garment  of  us, 
you  don't  have  to  worry  about  its 
quality.  We  sell  only  garments 
that  we  guarantee,  and  will  make 
good  any  that  do  not  prove  satis- 
factory. 

Wouldn't  it  pay  you 

to  buy  your  Clothes  where  any 
dissatisfaction  will  be  made  right. 
€t,We  have  a  good  stock,  bearing 
the  label  of  the  best  makers.  We 
can  make  you  a  suit  to  your  own 
measurements.  Call  and  see  our 
Clothing  and  Cloth. 

WHEELER  BROS., 

Store  in  Gates  Block     :  :     Phone  8-5 

White  River  Junction,  Vt. 


FLOWERS  fS8*?* 

you  see  the  name— "TOTMAN,  Floral  Artiste 

on  each  and  every  box. 


This  small  photograph  shows  you  one  of  our  carnation 
houses,  24x221  ft,,  holds  9000 plants  and  when  this  photo  was 
taken  there  were  5000  blooms  in  sight. 

We  have  the  largest  and  best  equipped  greenhouses  in 
Vermont,  15,000  sq.  ft.  under  glass.  Superior  Floral  Work 
of  all  descriptions  and  carnations  our  leading  specialties. 

H.  M.  TOTMAN, 

Wholesale  &  Retail  Florist, 

long  di6t»ncene  Randolph,  Vt. 
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SAMUEL  E.  PINGREE,                    DAVID  A.  PERRIN. 

President.                                    Vice-President. 
ALFRED  E.  WATSON. 

Treasurer. 

Wfttt  ftiber  g>abinssf  Panfe. 

WHITE  RIVER  JUNCTION.  VT. 
New  Savings  Bank  Block.                                                Main  Street. 

r 
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Banking  Hours;  9  A.  M.  to  12  M..  1  P.  M.  to  3  P.  M. 

,,#: 

Receives  and  pays  deposits  each  business  day  in  the  year. 

Home  Savings  Banks  loaned  FREE  upon  the  initial 

deposit  of  One  Dollar. 

[j      £ 

I:.:.. 

Deposits  made  on  the  fiist  four  business  days  of  any  month 
draw  interest  from  the  1st. 

Interest  will  be  credited  to  depositors  January  1st  and  July  1st. 
compounding  twice  a  year. 

There  are  no  stockholders  in  this  bank.  All  the  earnings,  less 
expenses,  belonging  to  depositors. 

ALL  TAXES  ARE   PAID   BY  THE   BANK   ON 
DEPOSITS  OF  $2000   OR    LESS. 

This  Institution  is  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  State 
Bank  Commissioner. 

No  money  of  the  bank  can  be  loaned  to  any  of  its  officers. 

This  Bank  prefers  Vermont  securities  for  the  investment  of  its 
funds,  and  sends  no  money  out  of  the  state  until  the  home 
demand  has  been  met. 

-*»  •  . '.  * 
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$leage  mention  W$t  Vermonter  tofjen  writing  our  abbertisersi. 


SUPERIOR 


Illustrations 

characterize  this  and  other  issues  of 

®f)e  Vermonter.    All  are  made  by  the 

EMPIRE   ENGRAVING  CO., 


39  Columbia  St. 


ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


who  combine  the  best  work  and 
reasonable  prices. 
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Cabot  probers 


1 


-GENERAL  HOUSE  FURNISHERS- 

0,000  square  feet  of  show  room  divided  into  8  distinct  de- 
partments enables  us  to  give  the 


Largest  Display  of  Furniture  in  Windsor  County. 


The  choice  selection  our  stock  presents  cannot  be  found  outside 
of  the  large  cities.  Added  to  this  the  moderate  prices  at  which  the  goods 
are  sold,  if  you  consider  quality,  is  a  further  claim  on  the  attention  of 
careful  buyers  who  look  for  durability,  style  and  seasonable  goods. 

Every  department  is  filled  with  fresh  new  goods.  Our  line  of 
CARPETS,  MATTINGS,  RUGS  of  all  sizes  in  Axministers,  Brus- 
sells,  Tapestries  and  Kashmiers  and  Fibres  is  exceptionally  strong  for  a 
country  store.  They  were  bought  before  the  sharp  advance  in  prices 
and  a  careful  inspection  will  convince  you  that  we  can  save  you  money. 

We  are  glad  to  have  you  come  in  and  look  whether  you  buy  or 
not.     Fair  prices  marked  in  plain  figures  and  one  price  to  all. 


CABOT  BROTHERS. 


Wttteor,  Vt 


THE 

HARDWICK 

SAVINGS    BANK 

&  TRUST  CO. 


HARDWICK,  VT. 


This  bank  pays  interest  on 
Savings  Deposits  at  the  rate  of 


4 


Per 
Cent, 


per  annum,  payable  semi- 
annually and  pays  all  taxes 
on  deposits  of  not  over  $2000. 

Our  investments  are  care- 
fully made,  and  consist  largely 
of  Real  Estate  Loans. 

Correspondence  solicited. 


DORMAN    BRIDGMAN,   PRESIDENT, 

W     B.   CRANDALL,   TREASURER. 


Croton  ant)  JSnbgr  <E33orfe  a  Specialty. 

®.  S.  JBugfeee,  B.  B.  g>., 

W&Ltytt  &tber  BTututton,  Vt. 

6ate*  JBloefe. 

#rounb  Jrloor. 


Open  all 
the  year. 


WOODSTOCK  INN,(Vt. 

Golf  Course,  Charming  Drives. 

ARTHUR  B.  WILDER,  Manager. 
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When 
Tou  need 


Opera  Chairs,  School  Desks, 
Seating  for  Hall,  Assembly  Room,  Sunday  School  or 
Chapel,  Settees,  Kindergarten  Furniture,  Etc. 


us 


Readsboro  Chair 

Manufacturing  Co., 
Readsboro,  Vt.,  U.  S.  A. 


1868 


Established  Forty  Years 


1908 


A   STATE    INSTITUTION 
THE    "OLD" 


Vermont  Mutual  Fire      +p 
Insurance  Company,  ^^ 

organized  a.  d.  1828.  of  Montpelier,  Vermont. 

Directs  your  attention  to  its  rapid  growth  in  the  past  12  years. 


Capital  and  Surplus,  1897,  $3,665,995.01. 

Capital  and  Surplus,  1909, 

$7,610,300.00. 


It  Insures  all  kinds  of  insurable  property  at  the 

Lowest  Possible  Cost.     Its  losses  are  adjusted  and        See  VOUT  local  A^ent 

Paid  Promptly.     It  solicits  your  patronage.  dL 2 ! 


GEO.  O.  STRATTON.  President,  JAMES  T.  SABIN,  Secretary 

THOMAS  C.  CHENEY,  Vice-Pres't.         WILLIAM  T.  DEWEY,  Treasurer. 


Vermont's  Greatest  Financial  Institution  | 

Jtattonal  Hit e  insurance  Co. 

60th  YEAR.  jftlOtttpelter,  Vermont.  Operating  in  36  states. 


JOSEPH  A.  DE  BOER,  President.  HARRY  M.  CUTLER,  Treasurer. 

FRED  A.  HOWLAND,  Vice-Pres't  &  Counsel.         A.  B.  BISBEE,  M.  D  ,  Medical  Director. 
JAMES  B.  ESTEE,  2nd  Vice-President,  CLARENCE  E.  MOULTON,  Actuary. 

OSMAN  D.  CLARK,  Secretary.  E.  A.  COLTON,  M.  D.,  Ass't  Med.  Director. 


THE  YEAR  1908  SHOWS: 

(PAID  FOR   BASIS.) 

Increase  in  Assets,  $     3,671,828 

Increase  in  Surplus,  986,756 

Increase  in  Insurance,  2,368,561 

New  Insurance  paid  for,  16,159,921 

Insurance  in  Force,  $154,147,843 


Amount  paid  to 
Policy-holders  and 
now  held  for 

their  benefit 

$84,492,188.19. 


S.  S.  BALLARD,  General  Agent,  Montpelier,  Vt. 

R.  W.  HULBURD,  General  Agent,  Burlington,  Vt. 

E.  S.  KINSLEY,  General  Agent,  Rutland,  Vt. 

W.  W.  SPRAGUE  &  SON,  Gen.  Agts.,  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt. 

H.  E.  TAYLOR  &  SON,  Gen.  Agts.,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 

T.  S.  PECK,  General  Agent,  Burlington,  Vt. 


ROBERT  E.  SMITH,  JAMES  W.  PATTEE,  WM.  W.  RUSSELL, 

President.  Vice-President.  Cashier. 
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J^attonal  JSann  of  Wfyitt  &toer  Junction, 

Vermont, 


Endeavors  to  afford  its  customers  every  facility  for  the  transaction 
of  their  business  consistent  with  sound  banking  methods.    :  :      :  : 


Capital,  $100,000.     Surplus,  $20,000. 
Total  Assets,  May  14,  1909,  $2,091,533.31. 


Commercial  and  Savings  Departments. 


Directors : 
Robert  E.  Smith,  James  W.  Pattee,  Leonard  D.  Wheeler, 

Howard  J.  Miller.  William  W.  Russell. 


Entered  at  the  White  River  Junction  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 


10c  A  Copy. 


TTI1? 


$1.00  A  Year. 


The  State  Magazine 
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What  You  Get  From  a  Bank. 

You  get  more  out  of  a  bank  than  you  put  into  it. 

This  is  true  in  more  ways  than  in  the  matter  of  interest  on 
deposits. 

As  a  customer  of  this  institution  you  are  entitled  to  the  many 
privileges  and  accommodations  which  only  the  regular  bank 
depositor  can  enjoy. 

Tit  particular,  you  get  from  your  bank  IflOrC  Cbdtt  VOU  Pttt  Til, 

because  you  enjoy  the  full  benefit  of  the  experience,  organization, 
ability  and  energy  of  a  strong  and  completely  equipped  institution, 
one  whose  sole  business  is  to  handle  money  matters,  and  whose 
success  is  in  direct  ratio  with  the  success  of  its  customers. 

Are  you  in  the  proper  relationship  with  this  bank  to  get  the 
greatest  benefit  from  it?  One  of  the  first  essentials  is  for  you  to 
become  a  regular  depositor  here. 

The  National  Bank  OF  WH'™^ST,™CT,ON 


The   "HANOVER"  Flavor 

has  put 

"Hanover" 
Crackers 

at  the  head  and  kept  them  there. 

Clt's  secured  by  making  "HANOVERS"  of  finest 
flour,  purest  lard,  and  packing  hot  and  fresh  from 
the  oven  in  pasteboard  Cartons. 

SMITH    &    SON      Bakers  and  Confectioners, 
White  River  Junction,  Vermont, 


My  Old  Green  Mountain  State, 

Patriotic  Song  for  the  State  of  Vermont. 


_   Spiritedly.     . 
fcr ic «t — ^- 
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Words  and  Music  by  Charles  Henry  Wells. 


i.     O     Ver-mont,  grand  and   fair,       O     my     old  Green  Moun-tain  State,  How     I      love   her  sweet     at  -  trac-tions,  How  I 

2.  O      the  scenes  fond    and  gay,       Of    my    child-hood's  hap  -  py  home,  Where  I      saw    the     first  bright  morning    On  the 

3.  How    my  heart  thrills  with  joy,     Tho'my    eyes     be   filled  with  tears,  When  with  friends  I'm  re  -    u   -  ni  -  ted  Where  we 

I*        IS        IS 
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prize  her  fame  so  great.  In  the  light  of  my  dreams,  How  -  so  -  e'er  my  path  -  way  turn,  I  shall 
hills  I  loved  to  roam!  There  my  thoughts  wan  -  der  free,  And  I'm  hap  -  py  once  a  -  gain,  At  the 
passed  our     ear    -    ly    years  I     For       of        all         joys        I      know,  There     is       none     so     good,      so    great,       As      the 
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her        my    heart  shall  yearn.         O        the 
life         as       it        was    then, 
dear       old      na   -  tive     State. 
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Copyright,  iqoo,  by  Charles  Henry  Wells. 
All  Rights  Reserved. 
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THE  GUARDIAN. 


Bv  LOU    BOYCC   HAVOEN. 

Ho!   Guardian  of  the  Capitol, 

What  sayest  thou  today  ? 

Dost  long  to  step  from  pedestal 

And  fight  the  same  old  way  ? 

Thy  sword  hangs  sheathed  beside  thee, 

Upraised  is  thy  right  hand, 

Methinks  I  hear  those  thund'ring  words 

Re-echo  through  the  land: 

"In  the  name  of  the  great  Jehovah" — 

Those  words  can  never  die; 

And  the  matchless  fame  of  thy  great  name 

Still  clings  to  old  Fort  Ti. 

Stand  !   Guardian  majestic  there, 

Guard  well  by  day  and  night, 

As  when  the  famed  Green  Mountain  Boys 

Stood  firm  for  truth  and  right. 

As  pilgrims  on  a  journey 

Pay  homage  to  their  shrine, 

So  countless  ones  shall  pause  by  thee 

To  laud  brave  deeds  of  thine; 

Fear  not  lest  the  claims  of  that  traitor, 

With  thy  patriot  fame  shall  vie, 

We  honor  the  man  and  matchless  plan 

Which  won  us  old  Fort  Ti. 
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New  Scries 


Clje  l^ermonter 


Vol.  XIV.  No.  12. 


QTfje  State  ftlagaunr. ' 


CHAS.    R.   CUMMINGS.   Editor  and  Publisher. 


WHITE  RIVER  JUNCTION.  VT. 
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PIONEERS  OF  WASHINGTON 

Lives  and  last  rites  of  an  honored  couple  who  died  but  a  little  apart. 


Jflrs.  g>arafj  prablep  OTillarb. 


/ 


MRS.  Sarah  Bradley  Willard,  one  of  Wash- 
ington's best  known  residents,  and  wife 
of  Henry  A.  Willard,  died  unexpectedly 
of  heart  failure  early  Wednesday  morning,  Nov. 
3,  at  Washington,  D.  C,  at  the  Willard  home, 
1333  K  street  North  West.  Though  Mrs.  Wil- 
lard had  been  in  ill  health  for  thelast  year,  the 
news  of  her  death  proved  to  be  a  great  shock 
to  many  friends  of  the  family.  The  deceased 
was  78  years,  2  months,  17  days  old. 

On  Monday,  November  1,  Mrs.  Willard  was 
apparently  as  well  as  usual,  and  was  taken  in 
the  afternoon  for  an  airing  in  a  wheel  chair  by 
her  nurse,  remaining  for  a  time  in  Franklin 
Park  and  on  the  day  before  took  a  long  drive  in 
Rock  Creek  Park. 

About  11.30  o'clock  the  nurse  became  aware 
of  alarming  symptoms  and  immediately  sum- 
moned the  members  of  the  family  and  medical 
assistance.  Mrs.  Willard  gradually  grew  weaker 
and  passed  away  shortly  after  midnight.  She 
was  survived  by  her  husband,  Hon.  Henry  A. 
Willard,  87^  years  of  age,  and  in  feeble 
health;  by  three  grand  children,  Henry  Augustus 
Willard,  2nd,  7  years;  William  Bradley  Willard, 
5  years;  Sarah  Kellogg  Willard,  3  years;  and  by 
a  son,  Henry  Kellogg  Willard,  and  his  wife;  also 
by  a  brother,  Daniel  Kellogg,  of  Westminster. 

Mrs.  Willard  was  born  at  Saxtons  River,  Aug. 
7,  1831,  and  was  the  daughter  of  Daniel  Kellogg 
and  Meral  Ann  Bradley.  At  the  age  of  nine 
months  she  was  driven  by  parents  to  the  home 
of  her  grandfather,  Hon.  William  C.  Bradley,  a 
noted  Vermont  lawyer  and  statesman  in  West- 
minster, a  distance  of  seven  miles,  for  a  short 
visit.  The  grandparents  immediately  took  pos- 
session of  the  child  and  raised  her  in  their  home, 
where  she  lived  until  her  marriage  with  Mr. 
Willard  in  1855.  Mrs.  Willard  was  of  distin- 
guished ancestry,  its  American  dates  going  back 
to  the  middle  of  the  17th  century.  Her  first 
American  ancestor  was  Lieut.  Samuel  Smith, 
who  immigrated  to  America  from  England  in 
1654,  with  his  wife  and  lour  children.  They 
first  settled  in  Wethersfield,  Conn.,  and  after- 
ward moved  to  Hadley,  Mass.  Of  the  four 
children  of  Lieut.  Smith,  Mrs.  Willard' s  lineal 
descent  is  from  a  son,  Philip,  who  distinguished 
himself  in  the  service  of  the  early  colonies, 
occupying  a  number  of  important  civil  and 
military  positions.  Stephen  Rowe  Bradley,  the 
great  grandfather  of  Mrs.  Willard,  was  a  Con- 


necticut officer  of  the  American  revolution  and 
later  a  powerful  advocate  of  the  claims  of  Ver- 
mont to  independent  statehood.  He  later  ser- 
ved three  years  as  one  of  the  United  States 
senators  from  Vermont. 

Among  the  names  found  in  the  old  colonial 
records  and  ancestors  of  Mrs.  Willard  are  John 
Smith,  Mercy  Eastman,  Esther  Smith,  who 
later  married  Daniel  Kellogg  of  Massachusetts, 
and  Daniel  Kellogg  of  Amherst. 

Mrs.  Willard  came  as  a  bride  to  Washington 
in  1855,  when  her  husband  was  one  of  the  active 
proprietors  and  owners  of  the  old  Willard  Hotel. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willard  had  lived  in  their  present 
home  since  1873. 

For  54  years  Mrs.  Willard  had  been  closely 
affiliated  with  the  life  of  Washington  city,  and 
because  of  her  charities  and  her  lovable  traits 
of  character,  won  a  host  of  friends  from  all 
classes.  During  her  life  there,  one  of  the  most 
notable  events  was  the  celebration  of  the  50th 
anniversary  of  her  wedding  at  her  home  four 
years  ago.  Had  she  lived  until  Saturday  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Willard  would  have  celebrated  the 
54th  anniversary  of  their  marriage. 

Mrs.  Willard  in  addition  to  her  interest  and 
active  work  in  behalf  of  the  Garfield  Hospital 
of  which  she  was  vice  president  of  the  Ladies' 
Aid  of  the  hospital,  with  her  husband,  was  one 
of  the  active  workers  and  contributors  in  the 
building  of  All  Soul's  Unitarian  church  in 
Washington  in  1877  and  1878.  She  had  been  a 
staunch  and  loyal  member  of  that  faith  for 
many  years,  and  until  her  death  took  a  deep 
interest  in  all  of  its  affairs.  Besides  being  a 
member  of  the  Mary  Washington  chapter, 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  Mrs. 
Willard  was  associated  with  the  Colonial  Dames 
of  Vermont. 

Mrs.  Willard  was  especially  devoted  to  her 
seven-year-old  grandson,  Henry  Augustus  Wil- 
lard, 2d,  the  child  having  made  his  home  with 
his  grandparents  practically  from  birth.  It  was 
Mrs.  Willard's  self-imposed  duty  to  minister  to 
the  child's  slightest  wants  and  her  affection  for 
him  was  singularly  apparent  to  those  who  were 
upon  terms  of  close  intimacy  with  the  family. 
One  of  her  last  gifts  to  her  little  grandson  was  a 
pony,  September  20  last,  the  seventh  anniver- 
sary ot  her  grandson's  birth.  It  was  the  child's 
hope  and  ambition  that  his  grandmother  drive 
with  him,  which  her  sudden  death  prevented. 
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Mrs.  Willard  was  regarded  as  one  of  ihe  most 
amiable  and  charming  of  women,  both  as  a 
youthful  matron  and  in  her  latter  years,  when 
she  presented  an  ideal  picture  of  serene  old 
age.  It  is  not  many  years  since  she  took  an 
active  interest  in  charitable  affairs,  especially 
those  which  concerned  her  church  and  the 
hospitals. 

The  advance  of  years  in  her  case  was  so 
gradual  that  it  caused  little  change  in  her 
placid,  happy,  every  day  life,  even  the  casual 
acquaintance  coming  under  the  spell  of  her 
gentle  manners  and  kindly  disposition.  As  a 
hostess  she  was  most  gracious,  and  at  her 
golden  wedding  celebration  and  upon  the 
birthday  anniversaries  of  herself  and  her  hus- 
band she  presided  with  a  grace  and  delight  that 
gave  pleasure  to  every  person  who  passed  over 
her  threshold. 

She  represented  a  type  of  the  old-fashioned 
gentlewoman,  whose  home  was  her  world,  but 
whose  graciousness  and  kindly  syrr  pathy  passed 
far  beyond  its  confines  to  every  human  being 
with  whom  she  came  in  contact,  and  in  whose 
affairs  she  had  the  right  and  willingness  to 
help.  Of  the  many  beautiful  traits  in  Mrs. 
Willard's  character,  which  brought  about  her 
hosts  of  devoted  friends,  was  the  consuming 
love  for  her  family.  It  was  her  great  aid  to  her 
husband  in  large  as  well  as  the  small  things  ot 
life,  especially  during  Mr.  Willard's  earlier 
struggles,  which  was  responsible  in  a  large 
measure  for  the  success  he  later  attained. 
Never  in  any  stage  in  her  married  life  did  Mrs. 
Willard  fail  to  interest  herself  in  the  affairs  of 
her  husband  in  which  they  presented  a  beauti- 
ful picture  of  domestic  happiness  in  dependence 
upon  each  other. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  A.  Willard  spent  last  sum- 
mer at  their  old  summer  home  on  Orange 
street,  Nantucket,  Mass.,  where  they  have  kept 
open  house  the  past  thirty  years,  and  greatly 
enjoyed  meeting  again  their  old  friends.  Ac- 
companying them  was  their  grandson,  Henry 
Augustus  Willard,  2d,  who  has  made  his  home 
with  them  from  birth. 

The  last  rites  in  Washington  over  the  remains 
of  Mrs.  Willard  took  place  at  2.30  o'clock  Satur- 
day afternoon  at  the  Willard  home.  The  ser- 
vices were  conducted  by  Rev.  S.  R.  Maxwell, 
pastor  of  the  Unitarian  church  at  Greenfield, 
Mass.,  and  formerly  of  Walpole,  N.  H.,  and 
where  H.  K.  Willard's  summer  home  is  located; 
Rev.  Dr.  John  Van  Schaick,  Jr.,  of  the  Church 
of  Our  Father,  of  Washington,  and  Rev.  John 
Snyder,  pastor  ot  the  Unitarian  church  at  Nan- 
tucket, Mass.  All  of  the  pastors  have  been 
closely  associated  with  the  deceased  and  her 
family  for  a  number  of  years. 

The  day  of  the  services  in  Washington,  Sat- 
urday, fell  on  the  54th  anniversary  of  the  de- 
ceased's wedding  day,  for  the  celebration  of 
which  arrangements  had  been  made  by  her 
family.  One  of  the  gifts  on  that  day  to  Mrs. 
Willard  and  her  husband  was  to  be  a  bunch  of 
54  American  beauty  roses  from  her  son,  Henry 
K.  Willard  and  wife.  The  flowers  were  de- 
voted as  a  tribute  to  her  memory  Saturday 
afternoon  as  a  small  token  of  the  love  ot  the 
devoted  son. 

In  addition  to  the  religious  services  at  the 
house   Saturday   afternoon    Mrs.    Anna   Grant 


Fugitt  sang  a  soprano  solo,  "Face  to  Face," 
and  a  male  quartet,  under  the  direction  of  J. 
Henry  Kaiser  sang  the  hymns,  "Nearer,  My 
God,  to  Thee,"  "Abide  with  Me"  and  "Lead, 
Kindly  Light."  Members  of  the  Association 
of  Oldest  Inhabitants,  of  which  Mr.  Willard  was 
one  of  the  vice  presidents,  representatives  ot 
the  board  of  managers  of  the  Garfield  Hospital 
and  members  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution,  with  both  of  which  Mrs.  Willard 
was  closely  allied,  were  present. 


Unitarian  Church  at  Walpole, 

which  Mrs,  Willard  attended  as  a  girl,  in  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  place  a  memorial  tablet. 

The  pallbearers  selected  from  intimate  friends 
of  the  Willard  family  were  Mr.  Justice  John  M. 
Harlan  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
Gov.  William  P.  Kellogg,  Col.  George  M, 
Brayton,  Thomas  R.  Jones,  W.  D.  Hoover,  H. 
B.  Bennett,  Dr.  J.  C.  Boyd,  Dr.  J.  H.  Reich- 
elderter,  George  W.  White  and  H.  W.  Reed. 

After  the  services,  the  remains  were  taken 
on  a  special  Pullman  from  Washington,  D.  C, 
to  New  Haven,  Conn.,  on  the  Federal  express 
and  by  special  train  to  Springfield,  Mass.,  from 
which  city  it  connected  with  the  regular  train, 
arriving  at  Westminster  Station  shortly  after  10 
o'clock  on  Sunday  morning.  The  funeral 
party  trom  Washington  included  the  husband, 
H.  A.  Willard.  Henry  Kellogg  Willard,  Henry 
Augustus  Willard,  2d,  William  Bradley  Will- 
ard, Sarah  Kellogg  Willard,  Daniel  Kellogg, 
Mrs.  H.  K.  Willard,  Mrs.  Laura  B.  Horner, 
Mrs.  Peter  B.  Hayt  of  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y., 
Rev.  S.  R.  Maxwell,  Dr.  J.  H.  Reichelderfer, 
H.  W.  Reed,  Miss  Alice  M..  Prentiss  and  three 
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of  the  family  servants,  all  coming  from  Wash- 
ington, and  at  Brattleboro  the  party  was  joined 
by  Col.  and  Mrs.  Haskins  and  Richards 
M.  Bradley.  The  cortege  proceeded  to  Wal- 
pole  to  the  Fanny  P.  Mason  home,  the  former 
residence  of  Mrs.  Willard' s  great-grandfather, 
the  Hon.  Stephen  R.  Bradley  and  the  summer 
residence  of  her  son,  H.  K.  Willard.  Services 
were  held  there  at  2  o.clock,  Rev.  S.  R.  Max- 
well officiating.  A  quartet,  consisting  of  A.  W. 
Truax,  O.  Carlton  Wilson,  H.  C.  Elliott  and 
Fred  Exner,  rendered  the  hymns,  "Nearer,  My 
God,  to  Thee,"  and  "Lead  Kindly  Light." 
Fitting  it  was  that  the  last  chapter  of  her  life's 


story  was  in  the  neighborhood  where  she  spent 
her  childhood  and  girlhood  days. 

The  services  concluded,  the  funeral  proces- 
sion formed  and  wended  its  way  beyond  the 
old  cemetery  in  Westminster,  when  the  remains 
were  placed  in  the  receiving  tomb,  until  the 
final  disposition  of  the  body  shall  be  made  in  a 
plot  or  tomb,  which  will  be  decided  upon  later. 
The  exterior  of  the  tomb  was  beautifully 
arranged  with  a  very  elaborate  display  of  floral 
tributes,  making,  as  it  were,  a  rose-strewn  path 
to  her  resting  place.  Rev.  Mr.  Maxwell  recited 
the  committal  prayers. 
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HENRY  A.  Willard,  prominent  among  the 
foremost  citizens  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
passed  away  on  Saturday  evening,  De- 
cember 4,  at  the  summer  residence  of  his  son, 
H.  K.  Willard,  in  Walpole,  N.  H.  Mr.  Willard, 
who  had  been  in  feeble  health  for. some  time, 
arrived  in  Walpole  a  month  previously,  accom- 
panying the  remains  of  his  wife  who  had  died 
in  Washington.  At  the  bedside  were  his  son, 
Henry  K.  Willard,  three  grandchildren,  Henry 
K.  Willard  2d,  William  Bradley  Willard  and 
Sarah  Kellogg  Willard  and  Mrs.  H.  K.  Willard 
and  his  three  faithful  family  servants. 

The  funeral  services  were  held  in  the  pres- 
ence of  numerous  relatives  and  friends,  includ- 
ing 40  pupils  from  Walpole  Academy,  which  he 
had  attended  in  his  youth.  The  services  were 
conducted  by  Rev.  R.  R.  Shippen  of  Brockton, 
Mass.,  formerly  of  All  Souls'  church,  Washing- 
ton; Rev.  S.  R.  Maxwell  of  Greenfield,  Mass., 
formerly  pastor  of  the  Unitarian  church  in  Wal- 
pole; and  Rev.  John  Snyder  of  Nantucket, 
Mass., — these  three  clergymen  representing  the 
three  Unitarian  parishes  with  which  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Willard  had  been  connected.  The  order 
of  services  was:  "Abide  With  Me,"  quartet; 
King's  Chapel  service,  Rev.  S.  R.  Maxwell; 
Scripture  and  poem,  Rev.  John  Snyder;  "Lead, 
Kindly  Light,"  quartet;  Prayer,  Rev.  S.  R.  Max- 
well; "Nearer,  My  God,  To  Thee,"  quartet; 
Remarks,  Rev.  R.  R.  Shippen;  Benediction, 
Rev.  R.  R.  Shippen.  After  the  services  the 
body  was  conveyed  to  the  village  cemetery  in 
Walpole  and  there  placed  in  a  tomb.  Inter- 
ment will  take  place  later,  when  the  body  of 
Mr.  Willard  will  be  placed  by  the  side  of  his 
wife  in  the  Westminster  cemetery.  The  bear- 
ers were  personal  friends  of  the  deceased  and 
were  Thomas  R.  Jones  of  Snydertown,  Pa.,  a 
former  president  of  the  National  Savings  and 
Trust  company  of  Washington,  W.  D.  Hoover, 
present  head  of  that  institution;  George  W. 
White,  president  of  National  Metropolitan  bank 
of  Washington,  B.  W.  Reiss  of  Washington,  Dr. 
J.  C.  Boyd,  U.  S.  N,  H.  W.  Reed,  partner  of 
deceased's  son,  Judge  J.  M.  Tyler  and  Col.  Kit- 
tredge  Haskins  of  Brattleboro  and  Alfred  M. 
Albee  of  Bellows  Falls,  a  class-mate  of  Mr. 
Willard  in  Walpole  Academy. 

Many  telegrams  and  letters  of  sympathy  were 
received. 


Henry  Augustus  Willard,  son  of  Joseph  and 
Susan  Dorr  (Clapp)  Willard  was  born  in  West- 
minster May  14,  1822.  As  a  lad  he  worked  on 
his  father's  farm  and  attended  school  at  the 
Walpole  Academy.  His  father's  farm  was  about 
one  mile  south  of  the  village  of  Westminster, 
or  Ihree  miles  distant  from  Walpole.  At  the 
age  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  his  father  secured 
him  a  place  in  H.  Henry  Baxter's  store  in  Bel- 
lows Falls.  He  was  clerk,  porter,  and  all  round 
man  in  this  country  store.  A  little  incident, 
that  occurred  some  time  after  young  Willard 
entered  Mr.  Baxter's  employ,  was  one  of  the 
turning  points  of  his  career.  One  day  Mr.  Bax- 
ter's son,  Sidney,  demanded  that  young  Willard 
"black  his  boots."  The  latter  declined,  saying 
he  did  not  consider  he  was  employed  for  that, 
and  tendered  Mr.  Baxter,  senior,  his  resignation 
as  employe  in  his  store. 

Soon  afterward  he  secured  employment  in 
Chase's  hotel  in  Brattleboro  where  he  remained 
for  some  time,  later  going  to  Troy,  N.  Y.,  where 
he  secured  a  position  on  the  Troy  &  New  York 
Hudson  River  Line  Steamers.  He  was  stew- 
ard on  the  steamer  Niagara,  plying  between 
New  York  and  Troy,  for  some  time.  He  at- 
tracted to  himself  by  his  energetic,  business 
like  methods  and  affable,  courteous  manner, 
many  influential  friends,  patrons  of  the  line, 
among  them  being  Mr.  John  Payne  of  Troy. 
Mr.  Willard  was  intrusted  with  the  care  of  large 
sums  of  money  as  caretaker  and  transfer  agent 
from  Troy  people  to  New  York  banks.  His 
steamer  would  sometimes  arrive  in  New  York 
late  at  night,  and  long  after  banking  hours  had 
closed,  and  young  Willard  with  the  money 
carefully  concealed  about  his  person,  would  go 
to  the  entrance  of  the  bank  when  the  night 
clerks  would  lower  from  an  upper  window  with 
a  string  a  pail,  in  which  young  Willard  would 
deposit  the  funds. 

While  on  the  steamer  Niagara,  his  business 
genius  conceived  the  idea  of  starting  a  library 
for  the  benefit  of  the  patrons  of  the  line.  To 
these  he  rented  books,  and  often  pointed  with 
pride  to  the  money  he  realized  from  this  profit- 
able business  venture.  While  steward  on  the 
Niagara  he  became  acquainted  with,  and  the 
friend  of  Miss  Phoebe  Warren  of  Troy.  Miss 
Warren  was  the  fiancee  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Ogle 
Tayloe  of  Washington.     Mr.  Tayloe  was   the 
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owner  of  the  Old  City  Hotel  of  Washington, 
which  was  in  need  of  a  competent  manager. 
Miss  Warren  said  to  Mr.  Tayloe,  "I  know  just 
the  young  man  for  the  place,  young  Willard, 
steward  of  the  Niagara."  The  result  was, 
Henry  A.  Willard  came  to  Washington,  and  in 
October,  1847,  opened  the  City  Hotel  soon  after 
making  arrangements  to  purchase  the  property 
and  changed  the  name  to  The  Willard  Hotel. 
He  was  sole  owner  and  sole  proprietor  of  this 
hotel  until  in  1853,  when  his  brother,  Joseph  C, 
returning  from  California  without  a  dollar,  he 
took  him  in  as  a  co-partner  and  co-owner  and 
they  kept  the  hotel  during  the  stirring  times  of 
the  days  just  preceding  the  civil  war  and  of 
the  early  part  of  the  rebellion.  The  hotel  in 
these  days  was  the  leading  hotel  in  Washing- 
ton, and  the  Messrs.  Willard  made  money. 

The  feeling  against  the  new  republican  ad- 
ministration was  so  strong  that  President  Lin- 
coln, on  his  way  to  Washington  in  the  spring 
of  1861  for  his  first  inauguration,  was  hurried 
secretly  through  Baltimore,  and  arriving  at  the 
depot  in  Washington  was  ushered  quickly  and 
quietly  to  the  side  entrance  of  the  Willard 
Hotel.  His  aide  and  friend,  Colonel  Lamon, 
of  Illinois,  said  to  the  proprietor,  "Mr.  Lincoln 
wants  a  pair  of  slippers  to  wear,  where  can  I 
get  a  pair?"  It  happened  that  President  Elect 
Lincoln  had  a  very  large  foot,  and  required  a 
pair  of  slippers  of  large  size.  Mr.  Willard  hap- 
pened to  think  of  his  wife's  grandfather,  Hon. 
William  C.  Bradley,  of  Westminster,  Vermont. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bradley  were  at  that  time  the 
guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  A.  Willard  at  their 
home  across  the  street  from  the  Willard  Hotel, 
on  the  site  of  where  the  Willard  building  stands 
now,  and  occupied  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor. 

Mr.  Bradley  felt  only  too  highly  honored  to 
lend  his  slippers  to  President  Lincoln,  whose 
hearty  thanks  he  received  shortly  after  when 
the  slippers  were  returned.  Mr.  Bradley  care- 
fully marked  the  sole  of  the  slippers,  and  they 
were  preserved  by  his  granddaughter,  Mrs. 
Henry  A.  Willard,  as  a  precious  memento. 
They  are  kept  as  an  heirloom  in  the  family. 

The  Messrs.  Willard  gave  some  brilliant  func- 
tions in  the  old  Willard  Hotel,  notably  the  din- 
ner and  ball  to  Lord  Napier,  entertaining  the 
first  Japanese  Embassy  that  ever  came  to  this 
country.  There  was  also  a  famous  dinner  given 
by  Mr.  H.  A.  Willard,  when  the  hotel  was  form- 
ally opened  after  undergoing  alterations  and 
repairs,  and  first  became  known  as  Willard 
Hotel.  Among  the  notable  guests  at  this  din- 
ner was  Hon.  Edward  Everett.  Mr.  Willard 
confessed  to  Mr.  Everett  whom  he  escorted  to 
the  dining  room  that  he  should  feel  embarassed 
if  called  upon  to  make  a  speech.  The  latter 
said  that  need  give  him  no  concern  and  said, 
"Just  stand  up,  bow  your  acknowledgments 
and  refer  to  me  for  the  speech." 

Jenny  Lind  was  a  notable  guest  at  the  Wil- 
lard Hotel.  Her  concert  in  Washington  which 
attracted  a  large  number,  was  under  the  man- 
agement of  the  eldest  brother  of  Mr.  Willard, 
Mr.  Edwin  D.  Willard. 

Willard  Hotel  was  the  resort  and  stopping 
place  of  many  senators,  members  of  congress, 
diplomats  and  statesmen,  also  members  of  for- 
eign embassies  and  legations.     The  father  of 


former  Lieut.  Gov.  Timothy  L.  Woodruff  while 
a  member  of  congress  from  New  York  was  a 
guest  at  the  hotel,  and  in  later  years  Speaker 
Cannon  made  his  home  there. 

Henry  A.  Willard  was  a  loyal  supporter  of 
the  Union  cause  during  the  Civil  War.  At  one 
of  the  most  critical  periods  of  the  war,  when  it 
seemed  as  if  the  Capital  would  be  taken  by  the 
Confederates  the  flag  on  Willard's  Hotel  was 
the  only  one  flying  in  Washington  other  than 
those  on  the  government  buildings.  Some  of 
Mr.  Willard's  southern  friends  advised  him  to 
haul  the  flag  down  but  he  refused  to  do  so. 
This  flag  was  always  kept  as  a  priceless  me- 
mento by  Mr.  Willard,  and  on  the  occasion  of 
the  inauguration  of  President  Taft,  flew  from 
the  Occidental  building,  built  recently  by  Mr. 
Willard  and  formerly  occupied  as  a  portion  of 
the  old  Willard  Hotel. 

Mr.  Willard  was  always  kind  and  considerate 
of  the  Union  soldiers,  especially  to  those  be- 
longing to  regiments  from  his  native  state  of 
Vermont.  He  fed  many  soldiers  and  housed 
them  in  the  hotel  at  his  own  expense.  The 
Union  soldiers  always  found  a  welcome  home 
when  returning  to  Washington,  after  weary 
marches  through  Virginia  mud,  in  the  Old  Wil- 
lard Hotel.  The  bodies  of  two  Westminster 
boys,  Ellis  and  Fairbrothei,  who  died  on  the 
field  of  battle  were  disinterred  and  sent  to 
Westminster  at  the  expense  of  and  through  the 
kindness  and  generosity  of  Mr.  Willard  and  his 
brother,  to  which  two  modest  headstones  in 
the  new  cemetery  at  Westminster  bear  witness. 

The  brother  of  Fairbrother  is  the  owner  and 
present  occupant  of  the  house  and  farm  owned 
by  the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Willard,  father  of  Henry 
A.  Willard,  situated  about  a  mile  south  of  the 
village  of  Westminster,  and  on  the  hills  com- 
manding a  fine  view  about  one-eighth  of  a  mile 
back  fiom  the  road  to  Putney. 

In  1 86 1  the  Messrs.  Willard  leased  the  Wil- 
lard Hotel  property  first  to  Sykes  Chadwick  & 
Co.,  and  later  to  other  tenants  till  1892,  when 
Henry  A.  Willard  sold  his  half  interest  to  his 
brother,  the  late  Joseph  C.  Willard.  Not  long 
after  retiring  from  the  active  management  of 
Willard  Hotel,  Henry  A.  Willard  purchased  a 
farm  about  one  mile  from  the  city  of  Hudson, 
Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  banks  of  the  Hud- 
son River.  Here  his  wife  and  his  son  made 
the  summer  home  for  two  years,  later  remov- 
ing to  a  house  on  Allen  street  in  the  city  of 
Hudson  where  they  resided  until  1867. 

About  1868  or  1869  Mr.  Willard  built  the 
house  1337  K  Street,  N.  W.,  opposite  Franklin 
Square,  which  Mr.  Willard  subsequently  leased 
to  Hon.  George  M.  Robeson,  then  secretary  of 
the  navy.  For  a  short  time  Mr.  Willard  and 
family  made  their  home  at  the  Ebbitt  House, 
kept  by  his  younger  brother,  the  late  Caleb  C. 
Willard.  In  1873  Mr.  Willard  built  his  present 
residence  1333  K  Street,  N.  W.,  building  a  large 
addition  to  same  in  1893,  and  here  he  had  lived, 
and  with  his  late  wife  and  helpmate  for  36  years, 
dispensed  of  a  generous  hospitality.  Here  all 
Vermonters  have  always  received  a  hearty  wel- 
come and  the  latch  string  has  always  been  open 
for  them.  The  last  entertainment  given  in  their 
hospitable  and  gracious  home  was  on  or  about 
October  19,  1908,  being  a  reception  to  200  ex- 
cursionists from  Vermont,  survivors  of  the  Civil 
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The  IjAte  Henry  A.  Willabd. 

A  Vermonter  who  achieved  success  at  the  Nation's  capital,  and  contributed  generously  to  the  public  good. 
The  world  is  the  better  for  his  having  lived. 


War  and  their  families,  under  the  leadership  of 
Col.  Henry  O.  Clark  of  Milton,  Vt.,  passing 
through  Washington  on  their  return  from  Get- 
tysburg, where  they  had  dedicated  a  monument. 

Facing  Franklin  Square  Mr.  Willard  has  had 
three  or  four  homes.  Here  in  1855,  he  brought 
his  bride  to  a  house  which  stood  on  the  site  of 
the  home  of  the  present  Japanese  Embassy, 
and  formerly  the  home  of  the  late  Senator  John 
Sherman  of  Ohio. 

The  wedding  of  Henry  Augustus  Willard  to 
Sarah  Bradley  Kellogg  took  place  on  the  even- 


ing of  November  6,  1855,  at  tne  residence  of 
Hon.  William  C.  Bradley  in  Westminster,  Vt. 
It  was  one  of  the  largest  and  most  notable  social 
functions  that  had  ever  been  given  in  Windham 
county  and  in  southern  Vermont.  Mrs.  Willard 
made  her  home  with  her  grandfather  Bradley 
from  her  babyhood  of  nine  months  till  her  mar- 
riage. Mr.  Bradley  said  "The  old  hive  would 
never  swarm  again,"  and  he  determined  to  have 
this  wedding  satisfactory  and  complete  in  every 
detail.  Nothing  was  lacking.  Fifty  years  later 
in  the  National  Capital  on  November  6,  1905, 
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another  very  brilliant  social  event  occurred  at 
Mr.  Willard's  home  1333  K  street.  This  was 
the  golden  wedding  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willard 
which  was  brilliantly  celebrated  by  an  afternoon 
reception  from  four  to  seven.  Roses  and  golden 
colored  chrysanthemums  were  prominent  in 
tasteful  decorations.  Many  old  residents,  to- 
gether with  some  in  official  life  thronged  the 
rooms  to  pay  respect  to  this  honored  couple. 

Retiring  from  active  management  of  the  hotel 
in  1861  did  not  by  any  means,  mean  the  retiring 
from  business  by  Mr.  Willard.  In  all  matters 
relating  to  the  improvements  of  and  building  of 
the  modern  Washington,  Mr.  Willard  took  an 
active  interest  and  prominent  part. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Gov.  Alexander  R.  Shep- 
herd, familiarly  known  as  "Boss"  Shepherd, 
who  really  reconstructed  and  made  a  new  city 
of  a  delapidated  and  unsightly  place,  Henry  A. 
Willard  was  appointed  by  President  Grant,  vice 
president  of  the  newly  organized  Board  of  Pub- 
lic Works,  a  body  to  which  modern  Washing- 
ton largely  owes  its  existence.  During  this  re- 
construction period  Senator  Edmunds  of  Ver- 
mont one  day  met  Mr.  Willard.  He  was  in 
high  temper.  "I'm  going  to  introduce  a  bill 
providing  for  the  removal  of  the  Capital  from 
Washington"  he  said.  "A  hog  got  into  my 
garden  last  night  and  made  a  mess  of  one  of 
the  prettiest  flower  gardens  in  Washington.  A 
town  that  hasn't  any  board  of  health  to  regulate 
the  running  at  large  of  dirty  animals,  does  not 
deserve  to  have  the  honor  of  being  the  seat  of 
government."  There  was  a  sentiment  at  that 
time  (this  was  in  the  early  70' s)  of  removing  the 
Capital  to  the  middle  west,  St.  Louis  being 
mentioned.  Senator  Edmunds  was  a  power  in 
congress  and  his  advocacy  of  removal  might 
have  proved  serious.  Mr.  Willard  persuaded 
him  to  hold  off  his  bill  until  his  movement  could 
be  started  for  the  creation  of  a  Board  of  Health. 
Such  a  board  was  formed  soon  afterward  and 
Mr.  Edmunds  forgot  the  unfriendly  hog,  and 
thereafter  planted  his  flowers  without  danger  of 
their  being  uprooted  by  intruders. 

From  1873  to  1889  Mr.  Willard  was  president 
of  the  Columbia  Street  Railroad  in  Washing- 
ton, which  was  a  prominent  factor  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  northeast  section  of  the  city. 

After  his  son  Henry  K.  Willard's  graduation 
from  Yale  college,  the  latter  desiring  to  enter 
commercial  business  life,  Mr.  Henry  A.  Wil- 
lard, at  the  age  of  59  years,  organized  with  a 
few  of  his  business  associates,  the  Columbia 
Fire  Insurance  company,  of  the  district  of  Col- 
umbia, with  a  capital  of  $  100,000,  During  the 
11  years  of  Mr.  Willard's  management  of  this 
company,  this  local  institution  did  an  almost 
phenomenal  business,  earning  a  surplus  of  more 
than  1 100,000.  This  was  due  largely  to  Mr. 
Willard's  wonderful  business  genius,  tact  and 
energy.  Mr.  Willard  in  1867  organized  the 
National  Savings  Bank  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
and  was  its  first  president.  This  later  became 
The  National  Savings  &  Trust  company. 

About  1876  Mr.  Willard  with  untiring  energy, 
assisted  by  Rev.  R.  R.  Shippen,  then  secretary 
of  the  American  Unitarian  Association,  started 
a  new  Unitarian  society.  It  consisted  of  mem- 
bers largely  dissatisfied  with  the  pastor  and 
management  of  the  First  Unitarian  church  lo- 
cated at  Corner  of  6th  and  D  street,  N.  W., 


Washington,  D.  C.  This  society  held  its  first 
meetings  in  Mr.  Willard's  residence,  1333  K 
St.,  N.  W.,  and  later  at  Mr.  Willard's  sugges- 
tion, and  with  his  help,  worshipped  in  the  old 
Willard  Hall  on  F.  street,  connected  with  the 
old  hotel.  Its  first  pastor  was  Rev.  Russell 
Bellows,  son  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  W. 
Bellows  of  New  York,  both  well  known  resi- 
dents of  Walpole  for  many  years.  Later  the 
old  Unitarian  church  society  became  hopelessly 
involved  in  debt,  and  with  a  very  small  congre- 
gation was  merged  into  the  present  Unitarian 
Society,  organized  and  started  by  Messrs.  Wil- 
lard and  Shippen. 

In  the  building  of  the  new  All  Souls'  church 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  in  1877,  Mr.  Willard  was 
the  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  the 
chairman  of  the  building  committee.  But  for 
his  financial  assistance,  he  being  the  largest  in- 
dividual contributor,  All  Souls'  church  could 
not  have  been  built.  He  contributed  freely  to 
it  from  his  own  means,  and  earnestly  solicited 
contributions  for  it  from  his  friends.  The  Unita- 
rian Association  of  Boston,  contributed  through 
the  efforts  of  Rev.  Rush  R.  Shippen,  a  large 
amount  toward  the  building  of  this  representa- 
tive church  of  their  faith  in  the  national  capital. 
Mr.  Willard  gave  his  pledge  to  the  association, 
secured  by  his  own  government  bonds  that  the 
church  would  be  free  from  debt  when  ready  for 
dedication  in  1878  and  he  kept  his  word.  Pres- 
ident William  H.  Taft  and  many  other  notable 
men  attend  this  church. 

Mr.  Willard  was  for  many  years,  up  to  1897 
vice  president  of  the  National  Metropolitan 
Bank. 

He  was  especially  interested  in  the  founding 
of  the  Garfield  Memorial  hospital.  With  former 
Justice  Miller  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United 
States  and  Mr.  Reginald  Fendall,  he  was  one  of 
the  incorporators  of  this  hospital,  and  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death  was  its  vice  president. 

Henry  Augustus  Willard,  was  a  direct  de- 
scendant of  Maj.  Simon  Willard,  who  came 
from  Horsmonden  Kent,  England,  about  1634, 
and  the  son  of  Joseph  Willard  and  Susan  Dorr 
Clapp  of  Westminster,  Vermont.  He  was  the 
last  surviving  member  of  a  family  of  seven,  five 
brothers  and  two  sisters.  Mr.  Henry  A.  Wil- 
lard was  as  he  expressed  it,  "The  original 
Jacob",  the  first  of  the  brothers  to  come  to 
Washington.  He  not  only  founded  Willard 
Hotel  in  October,  1847,  but  started  all  his 
brothers  in  business,  and  whatever  success 
they  attained  in  later  life  was  due  in  large 
measure  to  the  start  he  gave  them. 

The  brothers  were:  1.  Edwin  Dorr  Wil- 
lard, who  at  one  time  managed  and  leased  The 
National  Hotel  of  Washington.  He  was  a  pay- 
master in  the  army,  and  died  in  1863,  at  the  age 
of  45,  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  2.  Joseph  Clapp 
Willard,  who  was,  before  he  came  to  Washing- 
ton, a  clerk  at  The  Old  Astor  House  in  New 
York.  Henry  A.  Willard  took  his  brother 
Joseph  into  partnership  when  he  returned  from 
California  in  1853  without  a  dollar,  giving  him 
an  equal  share  in  the  proprietorship  and  own- 
ership of  the  Willard  Hotel.  This  Henry  A. 
Willard  did  gratuitously.  The  immense  for- 
tune which  Joseph  C.  Willard  left,  estimated  at 
several  millions  of  dollars,  had  as  its  founda- 
tion the  co-partnership  in  the  Willard  Hotel 
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which  Henry  A.  Willard  gave  to  his  brother. 
In  1892  Henry  Augustus  Willard  sold  his  one- 
half  interest  in  the  hotel  to  this  brother,  who 
died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  January,  1897. 

These  two  brothers  were  older  than  Mr. 
Henry  A.  Willard.  Next  younger  than  Mr.  H. 
A.  Willard  was  a  sister,  Mrs.  George  E.  Howe, 
formerly  of  Brattleboro,  Vermont,  later  of  North 
Cambridge,  Mass.  Mrs.  Howe  died  in  March 
1905.  Then  came  a  sister,  Mrs.  Susan  D.  Dick- 
inson, widow  of  Mr.  George  M.  Dickinson,  a 
Westminster  boy,  later  of  Milwaukee,  Wiscon- 
sin, and  later  still  of  Charlestown,  N.  H.  Mrs. 
Dickinson  died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Decem- 
ber 18, 1907.  Mr.  C.  Stevens  Willard,  a  brother, 
of  Westminster,  Vt.,  died  in  Westminster,  Vt., 
lanuary  16,  1906.  The  youngest  brother,  Caleb 
Clapp  Willard,  formerly  proprietor  of  The 
Ebbitt  House,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  a  large 
realty  holder  of  Washington,  who  left  a  large 
estate  estimated  at  several  millions,  owes  his 
start  in  life  to  his  brother  Henry  A.  Willard. 
Henry  educated  his  brother  Caleb,  and  when 
he  started  in  hotel  business  loaned  him  140,000 
without  anv  securitv.  This,  Mr.  Caleb  C.  Wil- 
lard later  repaid  in 'full.  Mr.  Caleb  C.  Willard 
died  in  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  August  2,  1905. 
He  left  a  widow,  Mrs.  C.  C.  Willard,  and  one 
daughter.  Mrs.  John  C.  Boyd,  of  Washington, 
wife  of  Dr.  J.  C.  Boyd,  U.  S.  N. 

Mr.  Willard  attributed  no  small  part  of  his 
success  in  life  to  Mrs.  Willard,  who  also  came  of 
Puritan  stock,  and  was  a  great-granddaughter 
of  Hon.  Stephen  Rowe  Bradley,  a  Connecticut 
officer  in  the  Revolutionary  War  and  for  three 


terms  one  of  Vermont's  senators  in  Washing- 
ton, and  granddaughter  of  Hon.  William  C. 
Bradley  of  Westminster,  Vermont,  one  of  the 
ablest  lawyers  Vermont  ever  produced. 

Mr.  Willard  died  in  the  house  formerly  owned 
by  Gen.  Stephen  Rowe  Bradley  on  Westminster 
street  in  Walpole,  N.  H.  In  this  house  General 
Bradley  died  December,  1830,  and  the  funeral 
procession  which  extended  nearly  two  miles  in 
length  was  the  longest  probably  in  many  years. 

Mr.  Willard  was  for  many  years  an  active 
member  of  the  Vermont  State  Association  of 
the  D.  C,  and  was  one  of  its  honorary  vice 
presidents  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

He  was  also  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Amer- 
ican Security  and  Trust  company  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  also  a  member  of  the  Washington 
Monument  society  and  vice  president  of  the 
association  of  Oldest  Inhabitants  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Members  of  these  two  laterorga- 
nizations  together  with  many  personal  friends, 
amounting  in  all  to  nearly  400,  he  entertained 
at  luncheon  in  celebration  of  his  87th  birthday 
May  14,  last,  at  the  Occidental.  This  was  the 
last  of  the  large  entertainments  he  gave.  His 
cheerful  smile  and  cordial  greetings  as  he 
saluted  his  guests  in  turn,  gave  ample  evidence 
of  the  happy  appreciation  of  their  testimony  to 
his  long  and  useful  career.  The  list  of  guests 
included  the  Hon.  Joseph  G.  Cannon,  Mr.  Jus- 
tice John  N.  Harlan  of  the  U.  S.  supreme  court, 
Hon.  Frank  Plumley,  Judge  Charles  H.  Robb, 
George  Alfred  Townshend  and  Commissioner 
MacFarland  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 


THE  TWO  FROGS. 


BY    C.    H.   STONE. 


A  pessimist  frog  and  an  optimist  frog 
While  playing  about  a  pool, 
By  chance  fell  into  a  pan  of  milk 
Set  there  in  the  water  to  cool. 


At  first  they  thought  they  could  soon  get  out 
And  they  tried  with  might  and  main; 
But  just  as  they'd  almost  reach  the  edge, 
They  fell  back  in  the  milk  again. 

Then  the  pessimist  frog  said:  "What's  the  use! 

We  can  never  regain  the  bank. 

It  is  vain  to  try;  we  may  as  well  die." 

So  he  turned  up  his  toes  and  sank. 

But  the  optimist  frog  kept  struggling  on 

And  never  a  croak  did  he  utter, 

But  he  kicked  and  swam  till  the  milk  was  churned 

And  he  sat  on  an  island  of  butter. 
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A  Reign  of  Clubs. 

BYWILLAMETTA    PRESTON. 


^/^OU  are  cordially  invited  to  meet 
A  with  Miss  Matilda  Greyson  Fri- 
day afternoon  at  two  o'clock,  to  consider 
an  important  proposition." 

Miss  Matilda  looked  complacently  at  the 
delicate  lettering,  the  formal  yet  cordial 
verbiage  over  which  she  had  pondered 
long,  then  with  her  new  hektograph  made 
dozens  of  copies.  These  were  duly  ad- 
dressed and  delivered  by  her  errand  boy. 

Then  she  began  her  needful  prepara- 
tions, for  time  was  short.  The  large  house 
was  already  in  spotless  order,  but  cakes 
must  be  made  and  iced  and  dainty  confec- 
tions prepared.  If  only  this  new  venture 
would  bring  her  some  measure  of  influence, 
of  congenial  companionship.  She  was  tired 
of  living  in  solitary  grandeur. 

Promptly  at  the  appointed  hour  her 
guests  came,  half  a  hundred  of  the  farmer's 
wives  and  daughters  from  the  country  side; 
all  good  housekeepers  and  home  keepers 
and  with  a  moderate  amount  of  education, 
but  ignorant  alike  of  city  ways  and  the 
higher  culture. 

Miss  Matilda  had  been  away  all  winter. 
They  were  sincerely  glad  to  have  the  great 
house  open  again,  to  have  her  among  them 
once  more.  They  had  accepted  the  invi- 
tation as  a  sort  of  welcome. 

After  a  few  minutes  "  visiting"  Miss 
Matilda  rapped  for  attention  with  a  little 
mallet  from  the  parlor  croquet  set. 

"I  want  to  tell  you  all  of  the  treat  I 
have  enjoyed  this  last  winter.  My  sister 
belongs  to  a  ladies'  club  which  meets  one 
afternoon  each  week.  They  have  officers, 
and  read  papers  they  have  written,  and 
have  discussions  of  topics  of  the  day. 
Then  comes  a  social  hour,  when  light  re- 
freshments are  served.  The  meetings  are 
exceedingly  pleasant  and  most  helpful. 
There  are  fifty-four  such  clubs  in  that  one 
city;  and  each  month  they  hold  a  union 
meeting,  filling  one  of  the  largest  churches. 
I  thought  it  would  be  pleasant  to  have 
something  of  the  kind  here. ' '  She  paused, 
waiting  for  objections  which  camepromptly. 

"We  can't  do  anything  of  that  kind 
here." 

"We  can't  write  papers." 

"Where  could  we  meet?" 

"What's  the  use  of  clubs,  anvhow?" 


Miss  Matilda  was  ready  for  them.  An- 
other tap  of  her  "gavel." 

' '  I  will  ask  Miss  Hepsy  Coburn  to  act 
as  chairman.  I  wish  to  take  part  in  the 
discussion." 

Miss  Hepsy,  pleased  at  the  delicate  at- 
tention, exchanged  chairs  with  her  hostess 
and  her  sarcastic  tongue  was  quieted,  for 
which  stroke  of  diplomacy,  Miss  Matilda 
congratulated  herself.  Then  she  proceeded 
to  explain  in  detail  the  management  and 
workings  of  the  club,  its  varied  objects, 
and  the  manifold  benefits  to  be  derived. 

Her  logic  was  convincing.  The  thought 
of  coming  into  line  with  a  great  onward 
movement  was  inspiring.  Her  enthusiasm 
was  contagious.  Each  had  secretly  wished 
for  more  social  life  than  had  seemed  possi- 
ble. Perhaps  this  was  the  road  to  it.  But 
which  of  the  many  clubs  described  should 
they  have,  here  in  Briarly? 

"Why  not  organize  several,  then  each 
could  have  her  choice.  Some  of  us  might 
like  to  belong  to  more  than  one."  Miss 
Matilda  was  tactful.  She  must  not  frighten 
them  with  her  fully  developed  scheme  at 
first. 

"We  haven't  time,  with  our  home 
duties." 

"There  are  many  short  cuts  in  house- 
keeping, nowadays,  as  I  learned  in  the 
domestic  science  club,"  replied  Miss  Ma- 
tilda blandly.  ' '  Think  of  the  hours  wasted 
in  ironing,  when  the  clothes  are  far  more 
sanitary  if  simply  folded  from  the  lines;  the 
time  spent  in  making  pies,  and  concocting 
desserts  when  nature  furnishes  fruit  in 
abundance;  of  the  never  empty  mending 
basket,  when  garments  can  be  speedily 
repaired  with  gum  tissue  and  a  hot  iron. 
I  entreat  you,  I  implore  you,  my  friends, 
to  use  these  simpler  methods,  thus  obtain- 
ing time  for  self-improvement,  thus  mak- 
ing yourself  intellectually  the  peer  of  hus- 
band and  father.  You  cannot  realize  how 
much  it  would  enhance  their  happiness  to 
have  you  able  to  discuss  intelligently  the 
questions  of  the  day." 

This  last  argument  won  her  point,  as 
Miss  Matilda  had  expected.  There  were 
no  further  demurrers  and  she  continued, 

' '  I  have  a  provisional  list  of  officers  in 
mind.      I  will  merely  make  the  suggestions 
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and  you  can  appoint  a  committee  on  nomi- 
nations. That  will  take  less  time  than  to 
vote  on  each  separately.  Mrs.  Brown 
president  of  the  History  Club,  Mrs.  Mc- 
Intyre  of  Literature,  Mrs.  Perder  of  Do- 
mestic Science,  Mrs.  Gavlin  of  Music,  Mrs. 
Bryce  of  Poesy,  and  Mrs.  Dana  of  — " 

1  *  What  do  all  them  things  mean  ?  "  in- 
terrupted Mrs.  Loomis. 

"Vou  shouldn't  interrupt,"  reproved 
Miss  Matilda.  "You  should  wait  until  I 
finished  speaking  and  then  address  the 
chair,  'Madam  President;'  but  we  will  all 
study  parliamentary  law.  As  I  have  the 
floor,  I  move  that  Mrs.  Upton,  Mrs.  Hillis, 
and  Miss  Elliot  act  as  nominating  commit- 
tee, and  that  we  take  a  recess  until  they 
are  ready  to  report." 

Miss  Hepsy  graciously  put  the  question, 
and  tongues  buzzed  as  they  discussed  the 
subject  that  had  been  thrust  upon  them. 

Miss  Matilda,  tall,  regal,  gracious  as  a 
queen  with  her  subjects,  was  seemingly 
everywhere, — now  recounting  some  of  the 
special  advantages  to  be  derived  from  club 
life,  now  quoting  ' '  My  dear  friend,  Mrs. 
Trix,  president  of  Parliamentary  law," 
now  suggesting  a  remedy  for  this  obsta- 
cle, for  that  objection,  until  they  were  won 
to  her  way  of  thinking. 

When  the  committee  returned,  they  ad- 
vised the  formation  of  six  clubs,  two  of 
which  would  meet  upon  alternate  weeks, 
thus  giving  one  day  each  week  free  for 
such  of  those  as  desired  to  join  all  the 
clubs,  and  submitted  a  list  of  officers  for 
each. 

The  literary  club  started  out  bravely 
with  twenty-five  members.  The  music 
club  followed  with  twenty.  Then  came, 
in  slightly  decreasing  numbers,  the  histor- 
ical, general  science, —  instead  of  domestic 
of  which  they  felt  they  had  fully  their  share 
in  their  home  duties, — a  travel  club — in- 
stead of  poesy  which  was  included  in  the 
literature,  and  an  art  club. 

"Really,  that  is  none  too  many,"  re- 
marked Miss  Matilda,  with  a  convincing 
air.  "We  owe  it  to  ourselves,  to  our 
families,  to  our  friends  to  gain  all  the  in- 
formation that  we  can.  You  may  con- 
sider me  a  member  of  all  the  clubs.  We 
will  have  a  union,  also,  to  meet  monthly. 
Now  officers  for  that  please. ' ' 

When  this  was  duly  officered,  Miss 
Matilda  brought  in  cups  of  tea,  cake  and 
confections.      By   the  time  the  social  hour 


was  spent,  it  was  five  o'clock  and  some  of 
them  had  a  three  mile  drive  and  supper 
due  at  six  sharp? 

"  Let  your  reforms  begin  with  this  first 
supper  hour,"  counseled  Miss  Matilda. 
"  Bread  and  milk  is  really  the  most  whole- 
some of  anything  for  the  evening  repast." 

A  few  acted  upon  her  suggestion,  those 
who  had  given  their  names  for  all  the 
clubs.  Others,  more  conservative,  limited 
themselves  to  two  or  three  and  resolved  to 
earn  the  extra  time  by  extra  faithfulness  in 
home  duties. 

Many  gave  themselves  up  unreservedly 
to  the  new  order  of  things.  They  would 
not  be  household  drudges  any  longer. 
Emancipation  and  the  simple  life  were  to 
be  the  shibboleths  of  the  union. 

Mending  baskets  were  quickly  emptied 
of  their  contents  by  the  proposed  method. 
Unfinished  work  was  speedily  jerked  into 
shape,  sweeping  and  dusting  hurried 
through.  Drop  cakes  and  shortcakes 
supplanted  pastry  and  cookies.  If  there 
were  objections,  remonstrances,  they  were 
accepted  as  part  of  the  new  regime,  to  be 
expected  until  their  families  became  accus- 
tomed to  them. 

The  club  was  their  first  thought  in  the 
morning,  their  last  at  night.  In  each, 
roll-call  must  be  answered  by  quotations; 
to  each  they  must  take  a  current  event; 
for  each  there  was  an  elaborate  program 
to  be  prepared  and  papers  must  be  written, 
debates  arranged  and  music  practiced. 
Really  home  matters  counted  little,  so  long 
as  there  was  plenty  to  eat  and  wear  and 
remonstrances  were  not  too  determined. 

No  weather  was  sufficiently  inclement  to 
keep  them  at  home.  Guests  were  taken 
if  they  would  go,  left  behind  if  they  would 
not  ! 

It  was  surprising  how  much  latent  talent 
had  been  going  to  waste  in  Briarly.  Susie 
Holcomb  could  write  "real  poetry,"  Mrs. 
Vivant's  paper  upon  Venice  was  "better 
than  many  a  magazine  article. ' '  Mrs.  Pier- 
son  developed  a  ' '  rare  voice. ' '  Miss  Ma- 
tilda spoke  enthusiastically  of  the  time 
when,  by  reason  of  their  ' '  study  of  parlia- 
mentary law,  the  polls  should  be  opened ' ' 
to  them. 

The  music  club  alternately  warbled  and 
shrieked,  the  art  club  studied  the  Perry 
pictures  and  magazine  illustrations.  Files 
of  agricultural  papers  and  fashion  maga- 
zines were  searched  for  historical  and  sci- 
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entific  data.  The  stacks  of  Youth's  Com- 
panions kept  by  many  families  furnished 
selections  for  the  literary  club.  Such  com- 
monplace occupations  as  housework,  mend- 
ing, cooking  were  given  the  fragments  of 
time  by  these  club-wild  women. 

When  enthusiasm  had  reached  white 
heat,  there  came  another  invitation  from 
Miss  Matilda.  Her  oft- quoted  friend,  Mrs. 
Trix,  was  coming  to  visit  her.  There  was 
to  be  a  union  meeting  of  all  the  clubs  at 
her  home.  As  president  of  the  union  she 
was  delightfully  important  in  planning  for 
this  great  event.     Each  line  showed  it. 

She  assigned  the  subjects  carefully. 
There  was  something  self-satisfying  in  the 
thought  of  the  help  she  was  thus  able  to 
give  her  neighbors  and  friends.  She  was 
proud  of  their  progress,  and  glad  of  the 
opportunity  for  them  to  display  their  abil- 
ity. Not  even  Mrs.  Trix's  own  club  could 
do  better  work. 

Roll-call  was  answered  by  their  favorite 
quotations;  then  Mrs.  Vivant  took  them 
through  Switzerland  by  a  "  devious  route. ' ' 
Classic  songs  by  the  music  club,  an  essay 
upon  Goethe  by  the  " shining  light"  of 
the  literary  club,  the  age  and  composition 
of  the  Alps  by  the  scientific  club,  the  lake 
dwellers  by  the  historical  club. 

"Thus  you  see,  my  friends,  how  these 
clubs  make  for  complete  and  perfect  knowl- 


edge," she  exclaimed  ecstatically.  Miss 
Matilda  was  radiant.  What  did  it  matter 
that  many  households  had  had  a  ' '  pick-up 
dinner,"  not  only  that  day  but  many  days, 
that  stacks  of  unwashed  dishes  were  hid- 
den in  pantries  and  cupboards;  that  home 
work  had  been  neglected  to  the  verge  of 
endurance; — each  one  had  done  herself 
proud  before  the  talented  parliamentarian. 

The  guest  of  honor  was  appreciative, 
complimentary.  She  allowed  herself  to  be 
persuaded  to  make  a  few  remarks.  She 
was  grandiloquently  verbose.  Then  re- 
freshments were  served.  The  social  hour 
was  unduly  prolonged. 

No  one  heeded  the  flight  of  time.  No 
one  guessed  of  another,  an  indignation 
meeting  that  was,  even  then,  in  progress 
under  the  horse  sheds. 

Then,  all  unannounced,  there  marched 
into  their  midst  a  file  of  angry,  resolute 
men,  and  a  resounding  whack  upon  the 
door  jam  demanded  attention. 

The  ladies  looked  up  in  dismay  into  the 
silent,  determined  faces  of  husbands  and 
fathers.      The  leader  was  speaking. 

"These  clubs  stand  adjourned,  now  and 
forever.  In  their  stead  you  will  have  the 
Mind-your-own-Business  and  the  Stay-at- 
Home  clubs,  each  to  be  composed  only  of 
members  of  your  own  family  !  Wife,  get 
your  duds  and  be  quick  about  it  !  !" 
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The  Hermits  of  "Middlesex  Notch." 


BY  J.  A.  CHAPIN. 


THERE  have  been  since  my  earliest 
recollection,  are  now  and  probably 
always  will  be  an  unusual  number  of  per- 
sons in  this  town  who  for  one  reason  or 
another  have  adopted  the  hermit  style  of 
living.  Whether  there  is  something  in  the 
soil  or  climate  that  causes  a  gravitation  to- 
wards this  lonesome  existence  I  cannot 
say.  There  are  at  present  in  one  locality 
alone,  three  of  these  eccentric  and  interest- 
ing   individuals.      What    combination    or 


one  country  road,  not  over  three  quarters 
of  a  mile  apart,  is  remarkable  in  itselr.  A 
community  of  hermits  with  little  commun- 
ion. The  wild  "Notch  Road"  from  Mid- 
dlesex to  Waterbury  is  a  fit  scene  for  this 
sort  of  habitation,  but  that  fact  probably 
had  no  bearing  on  the  case.  It  just  hap- 
pened so.  Still,  that  is  one  point  we 
are  in  doubt  about.  Hence  our  query 
above.  Did  this  rocky,  precipitous  moun- 
tain circled  locality,  with  its  tumbling  brooks 
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Photo,  by  H.  B.  Chapin. 


culmination  of  circumstances  brought  them 
to  their  present  extremity?  What  psyco- 
logical  evolution  or  revolution  severed 
them  from  their  kith  and  kin  and  doomed 
their  declining  years  to  solitude?  These 
questions  appealed  to  me  and  interested  me 
to  the  extent  that  I  determined  to  sit  down 
and  write  out  the  salient  points  in  their 
lives  and  deduce  some  reason  or  moral 
therefrom. 

To    begin    with   the   three    mentioned 
above,  the  fact  that  all  should  be  living  on 


and  steep  sided  ravines  appeal  to  these  men 
as  a  partial  recompense  for  their  lonely  ex- 
istence or  was  it  just  time  and  chance  that 
threw  them  there?  But  to  return  to  the 
story.      Let  us  begin  with 

Alexis  Mead. 

Grandson  of  Thomas  Mead  the  first  set- 
tler of  Middlesex,  1783.  This  old  man  is 
well  along  towards  eighty-five  years  ot 
age,  probably  the  oldest  man  in  town.  He 
is  still  hale  and  hearty,  carrying  on  a  small 
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Notch  Road  from  Ledges  220  feet  high. 


Photo,  by  H.  B.  Chapin. 


farm  about  one  half  mile  above  the  river 
road  towards  the  "Notch."  His  place 
adjoins  "Slip  Hill,"  so  called,  on  the 
C.  V.  R.  R.  and  is  near  "Stack's  cross- 
ing." He  was  born  not  far  from  this  place 
and  has  lived  most  of  his  life  in  the  vicinity 
of  Middlesex  village,  sometimes  on  the 
hills  of  Moretown,  across  the  river,  always, 
for  the  past  thirty  or  forty  years  alone. 
Always  a  great  lover  ol  cattle,  and  especi- 
ally oxen,  of  which  he  is  an  expert  judge, 
they  came  to  be  his  boon  companions  in 
place  of  human  cattle.  Only  a  few  days 
since  I  met  him  out  driving  a  good  horse 
and  looking,  as  he  said,  "to  find  wha'r  he 
could  buy  tu  'er  three  pouts,  to  feed  this 
winter. ' ' 

He  was  o.ie  of  a  large  family  of  children, 
mostly  boys,  and  giants  in  stature.  This 
they  doubtless  inherited  from  the  old  pio- 
neer, Thomas  Mead,  who  is  credited  with 
having  toted  from  Brookfield  to  Middlesex 
through  the  wilderness  a  load  that  would 
have  staggered  a  Roman  soldier.  History 
in  speaking  of  his  descendants  says  "some 
of  them  have  departed  somewhat  from  the 
Puritan  orthodoxy  of  their  ancestor,"  which 
is  true  of  "Old  Lex,"  as  the  subject  ot 
this  sketch  is  familiarly  known.  But  it  is 
largely  when  speaking  ot  some  wrong  or 


injustice,  as  he  considers  it,  that  Lex  is 
given  to  profanity  that  is  hair  curling  in  its 
intensity. 

With  a  memory  as  yet  undimmed,  his 
knowledge  of  old  lines,  boundaries  and 
landmarks  of  years  gone  by  is  much  sought 
after.  While  occasionally  in  error  for  the 
most  part  the  old  man's  knowledge  is  val- 
uable and  his  zeal  and  energy  in  maintain- 
ing his  point  in  a  dispute  over  lines  is 
wonderful  to  behold. 

If  the  old  man  has  ever  led  other  than 
his  present  bachelor  life  I  have  missed  the 
record  of  his  matrimonial  ventures.  Let 
those  who  look  on  him  here  beware  of  per- 
sisting too  long  in  "single  blessedness." 

I  had  presumed  on  the  basis  of  a  long 
and  pleasant  acquaintanceship  to  secure 
a  picture  of  himself  and  premises  that 
would  do  credit  to  the  venerable  patriarch, 
but  upon  springing  the  subject  on  him,  or 
rather  working  him  up  to  it  as  carefully  as 
I  could,  he  flatly  objected.  "Tek  all  the 
picters  y'uh  wantter  roun'  here  but  don't 
git  me  in  'em,  no  sir  "  he  said.  So  we 
had  to  be  content  with  a  sly  snapshot, 
without  giving  the  old  man  any  chance  to 
"fix  up"  or  look  pleasant.  I  was  sorry 
for  this,  but  it  was  this  or  nothing. 

At  least  we  caught  him  "in  the  harness," 
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carrying  water  to  his  "*  pouts,"  and  his 
many  friends  will  be  glad  to  secure  his 
likeness,  although  he  objected  so  strenu- 
ously to  being  "taken."  The  old  man 
will  work  till  the  last  and  when  he  is  gone 
we  will  realize  that  one  of  the  last  of  the 
old  pioneer  race  has  left  a  space  that  we 
cannot  fill. 

Just  a  short  way  up  the  road  from  "Old 
Lex's' '  place  is  the  picturesque  habitation  of 

James  D.  Roberts. 

"Jim,"   is  a  gentleman  of  some  means 
and  a  large  amount  of  leisure  of  late  years. 


feet,  flowing  through  a  narrow  cleft  in  some 
gigantic  ledges,  one  of  which,  "Jim,"  has 
named  the  "  Rock  of  Ages. "  This  name 
he  has  chiselled  in  the  top  of  the  rock  in  a 
manner  that  would  do  credit  to  a  skilled 
letter  carver. 

One  of  his  favorite  fads  is  flowers  and  he 
has  the  house  full  upstairs  and  down.  Also 
outside,  as  well,  in  the  summertime. 

He  is  a  great  reader  and  was  formerly 
wont  to  walk  to  the  depot,  two  miles, 
every  morning  for  the  "Free  Press."  The 
R.  D.  route  now  passes  his  place. 

He  is  also  somewhat  scrupulous  in  his 


He  formerly  had  an  old  fashioned  ' '  up  and 
down"  saw  mill,  the  last  in  the  town, 
which  busied  him  somewhat,  but  this  was 
totally  destroyed  in  the  flood  of  1902.  He 
is  a  man  of  aesthetic  tastes  and  everything 
about  his  place  shows  this  at  once.  Even 
the  locality  where  he  chose  to  build  his  two 
story  French  roofed  cottage  has  scenic  at- 
tractions hardly  equalled  elsewhere  in  town. 
The  wild  mountain  brook  coming  down 
from  the  "Notch"  here  falls  thirty  or  torty 

*"  Pouts" — oid  fashioned  term  meaning  stags. 


dress,  when  out  on  the  road,  and,  with 
black  suit,  high  silk  hat,  gloves  and  long 
flowing  white  hair,  falling  on  his  shoulders, 
is  a  picture  to  attract  attention  at  sight. 
He  came  originally  from  Waterbury,  where 
some  of  his  folks  still  live.  He  has  been 
at  his  present  place  some  thirty  or  forty 
years  and  has  a  lew  acres  of  land  besides 
the  mill  privilege.  This  with  the  income 
of  a  few  thousand  dollars  supplies  his  not 
very  extensive  or  expensive  wants.  He 
has  never  married. 
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"Jim"  is  a  philospher  and  guide  to  his 
brother  hermit  "Lex,"  in  many  ways  even 
to  keeping  him  informed  as  to  the  day  ot 
the  week.  I  once  overheard  him  putting 
the  latter  right  on  this  point  when  "  Lex" 
was  wholly  at  sea  in  the  matter.  ' '  Lex' ' 
is  particularly  unfortunate  about  not  leav- 
ing oft  work  for  Sunday  not  knowing  or 
caring  just  when  it  comes. 

"Jim"  is  not  so  old  as  his  patriarchal 
appearance  would  indicate,  he  admitting- 
up  to  only  something  like  sixty-seven  years. 


"Why,  certainly,  of  course,"  said  Jim. 
"Just  one  minute,  gentlemen,  while  I  step 
in  the  house  and  change  my  hat"  And 
having  provided  himself  with  the  proper 
head  gear,  he  did  the  honors  of  the  place 
to  perfection.  That  "Jim"  is  a  "gentle- 
man and  scholar"  no  one  once  meeting 
him  will  doubt  and  if  this  should  chance  to 
come  to  his  eye  he  will  know  that  the 
writer  is  prompted  by  none  other  than  the 
most  friendly  spirit. 

Of  the  third  of  this  trio  of  recluses, 


"ROCK  OF  AGES,"  WITH  "JIM"   BELOW. 

Photo,  by  courtesy  Mrs.  F.  W.  Nichols. 


He  is  a  great  stickler  for  etiquette  and 
correct  dress  for  all  occasions.  Last  spring, 
being  in  that  vicinity  with  Forester  Hawes, 
looking  at  waste  land,  I  wished  to  have 
him  see  the  "Rock  of  Ages"  and  the  sur- 
rounding scenery,  as  well  as  the  owner,  so 
we  called  at  "Jim's"  place.  We  found 
"Jim"  planting  garden  truck  below  the 
house  and  after  introductions  I  said  that 
Prof.  Hawes  would  like  to  see  the  ' '  Rock 
of  Ages"  and  the  falls  back  of  the  house. 


Calvin  M.  Barnes, 

Our  account  will  have  to  be  brief  for  fear 
of  extending  this  beyond  the  limits  of  a 
reasonable  article.  He  is  none  the  less 
worthy,  however,  of  a  full  history.  Like 
Roberts  he  seems  to  have  drifted  through 
the  "Notch"  from  Waterbury  some  thirty- 
five  years  ago  and  to  have  become  a  fixed 
planet  at  his  present  lonesome  abode.  His 
place  is  well  up  in  the  mountains  and  just 
a  little  down  off"  the  Notch  road  to  the  east, 
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in  a  little  valley,  although  in  plain  sight 
from  the  road.  Here  he  cultivates  a  little 
farm  of  thirty  acres. 

Although  formerly  he  kept  a  team,  ol 
late  years  he  has  been  reduced  to  walking 
on  his  trips  to  Montpelier,  or  elsewhere 
and  although  well  along  towards  eighty 
years  he  recently  walked  fourteen  miles  to 
the  capital  city  before  10  a.  m.  and  with- 
out much  apparent  fatigue.  "Cal,"  like 
many  other  secluded  beings,  is  a  great 
talker  when  once  he  meets  up  with  his  fel- 
low-humans and  his  opinions  on  humanity 
in  general  and  the  present  generation  in 
particular  are  very  pronounced. 

The  fact  that  these  men  have  attempted 
to  solve  some  of  the  intricate  problems  of 
life  and  perhaps  failed  and  so  withdrew 
from  the  social  activities  of  the  world  out- 
side their  mountain  glen,  makes  them  an 
interesting  subject  for  speculation.  They 
are  no  charity  objects,  each  being  possessed 
of  sufficient  means  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives.  Neither  are  they  pariahs  cast  out 
from  society  for  some  crime,  but  just  self- 
isolated  recluses  from  choice.  Compan- 
ionable and  reasoning  men  when  met. 
What  duty  does  society  owe  to  them  in 
their  old  age? 

In  the  inevitable  course  of  events  they 
must  go  the  way  of  all  the  earth.  Shall 
they  be  allowed  to  go  as  they  have  lived, 
alone  and  unattended?  Perhaps  so.  To 
some  of  them  it  would  doubtless  be  their 
choice. 

A  Hermit  of  Bear  Swamp. 

Between  1840  and  1850  or,  round  about 
the  famine  years  in  ' '  Ould  Ireland, ' '  among 
the  many  Irish  that  came  to  this  country, 
a  good  number  reached  Vermont  and  were 
employed  in  building  the  Vermont  Central 
railroad  as  it  was  then  known.  Among 
these  true  sons  of  the  old  sod  was 

Edward  Judd, 

late  of  "Bear  Swamp"  in  this  town.  He 
brought  so  many  of  the  ways,  customs  and 
manners  of  his  native  land  and  worked  out 
and  grafted  them  on  the  Vermont  hillside 
where  he  lived  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years 
of  his  life,  alone,  that  I  have  long  wanted 
to  perpetuate  him  in  a  short  sketch  in 
print  if  nothing  more.  Even  his  "old 
country"  speech  was  a  treat  to  every  one 
who  heard  it,  even  if  half  understood  by 
many.  It  is  impossible  to  convey  in  writ- 
ten words  his  brogue  or  accent. 


The  hill  back  of  his  house  was  "up'n 
tap  uv  th'  brae."  The  field  beyond  this 
was  "th'  far  field."  A  willow  bush  was  a 
"sally  bush."  "D'ye  mind  th'  grass 
down  b'  th  sally  bush?  It's  tail's  me 
neck.     Aye  Sir." 

"  Aye  Sir,"  was  always  on  the  end  ot 
every  declaration  he  made  and  was  used 
as  a  clincher  to  every  statement  to  show 
he  was  right  in  the  matter,  whatever  it 
was. 

Children  were  ' '  gaffers. ' '  Sauce  for  the 
table  was  "kitchen."  A  horse  if  he  hap- 
pened to  have  one  (which  was  seldom) 
was  "th'  baste."  More  often  his  stock 
would  consist  of  a  couple  of  bulls  of  vary- 
ing sizes.  One  would  be  "  th'  big  lump" 
to  distinguish  him  from  "th'  wee  one." 
He  was  seldom  without  a  dog  for  a 
companion  in  his  solitude.  A  despicable 
wretch  once  stole  one  of  his  favorite  dogs. 
He  was  an  old  man  then  and  as  he  was  in 
search  of  his  property  he  sat  down  to  rest 
and  a  friend  asked  him  where  he  was  going. 
"'M  goin'  tuh  fin'  th'  cursh  thet  stole  me 
dawrg.  Aye  sir. ' '  After  he  found  the  dog 
and  was  on  his  way  home  a  third  party, 
who  had  paid  the  thief  two  dollars  for  the 
pup,  tried  to  take  him  away  from  Judd. 
"  'F  y'  attempt  to  relase  th'  dawrg  ye'll 
fin'  wots  in  th'  ind  uv  this  stick,  Aye  sir." 
He  had  a  cane  with  a  hole  bored  in  the 
lower  end  and  filled  with  lead.  Doubtless 
a  good  weapon  to  try  on  landlords  in  the 
"old  country."  Many  of  his  farm  imple- 
ments he  made  himself.  His  baskets  he 
wove  from  ' '  sally  bushes ' '  and  were 
shaped  like  English  coal  baskets.  By 
hard,  hand  labor,  year  in  and  year  out,  he 
made  a  rather  tough  rocky  hillside  as  green 
as  the  Emerald  Isle  of  his  youth. 

His  fences  were  hedges  of  various  kinds 
of  trees  and  shrubs  and  on  which  he  spent 
a  large  amount  of  time  and  care.  To  his 
original  house,  or  rather  frame  of  a  house 
which  was  on  the  place  when  he  bought  it, 
he  added  ells  and  outbuildings  for  every 
conceivable  purpose  until  he  had  a  collec- 
tion of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  buildings,  all 
of  his  own  construction  and  design.  Also 
gates  galore  of  many  ingenious  hangings. 

For  the  most  part  he  was  a  man  to  live 
at  peace  with  his  neighbors  but  he  was  a 
sturdy  old  yoeman  in  a  fight  if  it  came 
about  that  a  fight  was  necessary.  A  man 
that  had  attempted  to  overreach  him  in 
some  trade  or  other  matter  made  a  sarcas- 
tic  remark   to  the  old   man  as  the  former 
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was    driving   by    Judd's   place. 


Mind 


now!"  retorted  Judd,  '"ets  not th'  nay- 
ger  (nigger)  ye' re  talking  tu.  Come 
down  of  th'  waggin,  ef  ye' 11  dare,  an'  I'll 
knock  th'  face  offen  yer."  And  the  other 
fellow  didn't  dare. 

At  one  time  his  oldest  daughter,  born  in 
Ireland  and  who  came  to  this  country  after 
her  mother's  death  there,  was  about  to 
marry  a  man  of  whom  her  father  did  not 
approve.  The  old  man  always  liked  to 
tell  about  his  trip  to  the  wedding.  "Es' 
I  went  along  down  to  th'  widdin  I  cuts  me  a 
good  thick  shtick,  en  waits  aroun  out  in  th' 
other  room  till  th'  widden's  over.  Thin 
whin  it's  over  I  axes  someone  to  till  me 
son-en-law  will  he  stip  out  and  shek  hans 
wi'  his  faethir?  Mind  now !  I  giv  him 
me  left   han'   tu  shek   and  brings   out  th' 


shtick  wi'  the  other  an  lathers  him  good, 
Aye  sir  !  '  Tek  that  fer  a  widdin'  prisint,' 
sez  I.  "  And  then  the  old  man  would 
laugh  melodiously  at  the  remembrance  ot 
his  cunningness. 

He  was  twice  married  but  his  descend- 
ants deserted  him  in  his  old  age  and  for 
twenty-five  or  more  years  he  lived  alone. 
He  died  in  1902,  probably  of  exposure  in  a 
severe  rain  storm,  as  he  was  found  dressed 
and  on  a  bunk  near  his  stove  where  he  had 
made  a  final  attempt  to  dry  himself.  We 
would  fain  pass  over  the  manner  ot  his 
passing  but  the  memory  of  his  industry 
and  sturdy  old  country  ways  is  green  and 
will  long  remain  so  with  all  who  knew  him. 
He  must  have  been  of  very  advanced  age, 
probably  near  ninety,  but  had  no  idea  as 
to  his  age  or  records  by  which  to  find  out. 


EDWARD    JUDD. 


Photo,  by   H.   B.   Chapin. 


The  successful  man  is  he  who  discerns  the  possibilities  of  the  future, 
maps  out  a  course  and  follows  it  unswervingly. 
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A  Boy's  Lesson. 

BY    MILDRED    I.   BOURLET. 


ROBERT  Bruce,  a  bright-eyed  lad  of 
twelve,  stood  peering  through  a  hole 
which  he  had  made  in  the  thick  frost  rime 
which  covered  the  window-pane.  Far  down 
the  road,  he  could  see  a  moving  black 
speck,  which  he  knew  was  the  sleigh  in 
which  were  his  father  and  his  three  cousins, 
who  had  come  all  the  way  from  Burlington 
to  make  him  a  visit. 

Soon  the  jingle  of  sleigh-bells  rang  on 
the  frosty  air,  and  the  powerful  black  farm- 
horses,  made  frolicsome  by  the  cold  weather 
and  a  long  rest,  drew  up  by  the  door, 
prancing  and  snorting,  while  out  from  the 
blankets  and  robes  which  filled  the  com- 
fortable old  sleigh,  tumbled  three  sturdy 
boys,  ranging  in  age  from  ten  to  thirteen 
years. 

Then  what  a  merry  time  had  the  four 
youngsters,  as  they  ran  about,  laughing, 
talking,  and  shouting,  to  see  the  cows,  the 
horses,  the  pigs,  calves  and  hens.  And 
how  the  city  boys  enjoyed  the  hot  flap- 
jacks and  maple  syrup  which  Robert's 
mother  knew  just  how  to  prepare  to  suit  a 
hungry  boy's  taste.  And  how  warm  and 
comfortable  were  the  big  feather-beds  which 
they  snuggled  into  after  the  evening  chores 
were  done  and  many  rosy-cheek' d  apples 
had  been  consumed,  and  half  a  bushel  or 
so  of  brown  butternuts  had  been  cracked 
and  eaten. 

"Oh,  I  say  boys,"  said  Robert,  the  next 
morning,  after  finishing  his  few  morning 
chores,  "what  do  you  say  to  some  fun  on 
the  crust?  We  can  slide  down  the  hill 
over  back  of  the  barn. ' ' 

"Oh,  what  fun!  Where's  your  sled, 
Rob?"  shouted  Alec  Still  well,  the  oldest 
of  Robert's  cousins. 

"I  haven't  any  sled,"  replied  Robert, 
with  a  wise  smile,  leading  the  way  to  his 
father's  tool-shop,  followed  by  the  aston- 
ished city  boys,  who  wondered  how  in  the 
world  they  were  going  to  slide  without 
any  sled. 

Arrived  at  the  shop,  Robert  handed  each 
of  his  cousins  an  odd-looking  contrivance, 
made  of  a  cider-barrel  stave,  with  a  short 
board  nailed  across  one  end  of  it. 

"Huh  !  how  can  anybody  slide  on  such 
things  as  these?"  growled  Alec,  snorting 
contemptuously  at  such  a  simple  device. 


4 '  You  just  wait  and  see, ' '  returned  Rob- 
ert, with  unruffled  good-humor,  and  the 
four  tramped  off  over  the  snow,  followed 
by  Mrs.  Bruce' s  warning, — 

"Boys,  do  be  careful  of  the  air-hole 
under  the  north  bank." 

"Yes,  mother,"  shouted  Robert,  and 
the  four  soon  vanished  behind  the  barn. 

It  was  an  ideal  day  for  coasting.  There 
had  been  a  rain  the  day  before  the  arrival 
of  Robert's  cousins,  and  then  the  mercury 
had  gone  down  and  down,  as  if  trying  to 
hide  in  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer,  and 
a  crust  had  formed,  almost  as  hard  as  iron. 
The  sun  was  shining  brightly  over  the 
ermine  clad  earth,  and  a  few  white  clouds 
floated  in  the  cold  blue  sky. 

Robert  led  the  way  to  the  top  of  the 
long  hill,  which  sloped  gently  down,  end- 
ing in  a  bank,  which  sloped  sharply  fifteen 
or  twenty  feet,  down  to  the  level  of  a  frozen 
pond.  Placing  his  jumper  upon  the  crust, 
Robert  seated  himself  on  the  board  at  one 
end,  and  crossing  his  feet,  he  rested  them 
upon  the  other  end  of  the  barrel  stave. 
His  cousins  did  likewise,  and  then  Robert 
told  them  to  follow  him  and  they  would 
be  all  right. 

He  then  began  to  push  the  jumper  along 
on  the  crust  until  it  gathered  headway  and 
began  to  forge  along  of  its  own  accord. 
Faster  and  faster  it  flew  over  the  glassy 
crust,  until  it  was  skimming  down  the  hill 
like  a  bird.  Down  it  dipped  over  the 
brow  of  the  bank,  and  then  fled  like  a 
streak  of  lightning  over  the  smooth  surface 
of  the  pond. 

When  the  jumper  stopped,  Robert  scram- 
bled to  his  feet  just  in  time  to  see  his  cous- 
ins come  flying  down  over  the  bank  like  a 
flight  of  swallows.  Alec  no  longer  looked 
with  contempt  on  the  country  boy's  simple 
sled,  but  joined  with  his  brothers,  Norman 
and  Paul,  in  voting  it  a  great  success. 

Just  to  the  right  of  where  the  boys  came 
down,  the  bank  dropped  almost  sheer  to 
the  level  of  the  pond  some  fifteen  feet  be- 
low, and  just  at  the  base  of  this  precipice 
was  a  large  air-hole  in  the  otherwise  frozen 
surface  of  the  pond. 

As  the  boys  toiled  up  the  bank  carrying 
their  jumpers,  Robert  warned  the  others 
not  to  allow  their  jumpers  to  go  anywhere 
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near  this  place,  but  Alec  who  was  inclined 
to  be  of  a  top-lofty  nature,  scouted  all 
Robert's  warnings,  and  said  boastfully  that 
he  was  no  'fraid-cat,  and  had  just  as  soon 
go  down  within  three  feet  of  the  air-hole 
as  not. 

After  sliding  down  a  few  more  times, 
Alec  began  to  point  his  jumper  so  that  it 
sped  close  to  the  steep  place  in  the  bank, 
over  the  air-hole.  Robert,  Norman  and 
Paul,  all  told  him  to  be  careful,  but  the 
headstrong  Alec  felt  his  importance  greatly 
increased  by  his  ability  to  cause  anxiety  to 
his  brothers  and  cousin. 

So  he  kept  on  sliding  nearer  and  nearer 
the  air-hole,  paying  no  heed  to  what  his 
companions  said  to  him, and  growing  bolder 
and  more  reckless,  as  the  danger  increased. 
He  laughed  and  jeered  at  the  other  boys, 
and  at  last  he  "stumped"  Robert  to  go 
down  as  close  to  the  hole  as»he  himself  did, 
but  Robert  was  wise  enough  to-  keep  out 
of  danger. 

With  a  jeering  laugh  at  the  expense  of 
his  less  daring  companions,  Alec  placed 
his  jumper  on  the  crust,  pointed  it  so  that 
it  would  pass  very  close  to  the  air-hole, 
settled  himself  with  swaggering  bravado 
on  the  seat,  and  started  on  his  flying  trip 
down  the  hill. 

But  he  had  reckoned  without  his  host, 
for  about  half-way  down  the  hill  there 
was  a  snow-covered  stump,  which  made  a 
slight  mound.  When  the  jumper  struck 
this  mound  its  course  was  changed  so  that 
it  would  go  directly  over  the  bank. 

On,  on,  it  sped,  bearing  the  rigid,  white- 
faced  boy,  who,  too  late,  saw  the  folly  of 
his  actions.  On,  on,  it  sped,  faster  and 
faster,  until  it  was  going  like  the  wind. 
It  was  of  no  use,  he  knew,  for  him  to  roll 
off  the  jumper,  for  once  he  had  done  so  by 
accident,  and   had  gone  on  sliding,  for  a 


long  distance  before  he  could  stop  himself ; 
he  must  go  over  the  bank  in  any  event,  so 
he  sat  still  and  waited  for  the  end,  which 
he  knew  would  be  soon. 

And  now  Alec  saw  that  in  a  second  or 
two  he  must  go  over  the  bank.  He  closed 
his  eyes  and  a  deathly  sickness  seized  him, 
so  that  he  nearly  rolled  from  the  jumper. 
Just  then  he  was  conscious  that  the  jumper 
had  shot  over  the  brink.  An  awful  feel- 
ing of  flying  through  space  at  terrific  speed 
gripped  him.  A  horrible  feeling  of  emp- 
tiness above,  below  and  all  about  him. 
Already  in  fancy  he  felt  the  cold,  gurgling 
water  strangling,  suffocating,  choking  him, 
and  in  his  mind  he  saw  a  picture  of  himself 
as  he  would  look  when  they  found  his  body 
the  next  spring  and  he  uttered  a  sound, 
half  scream,  half  moan.  He  almost  fainted 
and  was  reeling  in  his  seat,  when  he  felt  a 
violent  shock,  and  went  rolling  and  sliding 
a  long  distance  before  he  stopped  and  lay 
still,  white  and  unconscious. 

When  his  brothers  and  cousin  reached 
him,  he  was  just  opening  his  eyes.  His 
jumper  was  far  out  on  the  pond,  and  he 
himself  was  some  distance  from  the  air- 
hole over  which  he  had  taken  a  flying  leap. 
The  speed  at  which  the  jumper  had  been 
going,  caused  it  to  leap  out  over  the  hole 
and  thus  escape  plunging  into  the  icy 
water.  Had  it  been  going  slow  enough  to 
strike  the  hole,  the  boy  would  have  been 
carried  far  out  under  the  ice,  where  all 
efforts  at  rescue  would  have  been  fruitless. 

There  was  no  more  coasting  that  day, 
for  Alec  was  too  much  shaken  and  weak 
to  try  it  again,  and  his  companions  were 
sobered  by  his  narrow  escape,  so  all  four 
went  quietly  home.  And  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  after  that  little  experience,  Alec  Still- 
well  was  willing  to  admit  that  "discretion 
is  the  better  part  of  valor. ' ' 


A  Massachusetts  subscriber  writes: 


d.  Don't  remind  me  of  the  scenic  attractions  of  New 
Hampshire — of  California,  even!  I  have  seen  them  all; 
sublime  the  landscapes  certainly  are;  but,  to  sublimity, 
Vermont  views  add  a  winning  loveliness  and  subtle  charm 
of  heart-content;  a  sense  of  purity,  peace,  well-being, 
noted  and  felt  no-where  else. 
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Correspondence  about  the  Morgans. 
♦ 


Editor  Vermonter: 

It  is  inconceivable  that  any  one  should 
write  such  an  excellent  contribution  to  cur- 
rent literature  as  the  Review  of  the  Mor- 
gan Classes  at  the  Vermont  State  Fair, 
published  in  your  combined  October  and 
November  issue  of  this  year,  and  not  sign 
his  name  to  it.  Compliment  him  for  at 
least  one  of  your  readers,  and  tell  us  who 
he  is. 

Permit  me,  however  one  or  two  com- 
ments, which  are  in  no  sense  criticisms. 
Speaking  of  the  present  writer's  judgment 
in  the  class  for  ' '  Morgan  mares  foaled 
prior  to  1895,  conforming  most  truly  to  the 
ancient  Morgan  type,"  the  Revieiver  says 
— "He  refused  to  consider  an  excellent 
Morgan  type  in  a  nineteen  year  old  brood- 
mare from  Hartland  although  he  admired 
her  greatly.  The  fact  that  she  was  Lam- 
bert-bred was  the  cause  of  his  objection  to 
her." 

Oh  no !  Mr.  Editor.  Had  she  been 
Lambert-bred  she  would  surely  have  had 
consideration.  And  she  was  certainly  a 
remarkable  mare,  most  attractive,  and  con- 
forming closely  to  the  old   Morgan  type. 

But  this  was  a  breeding  class.  In  that 
and  for  the  Stillman  cup,  she  was  shown 
with  a  foal  at  foot.  When  I  found  she  was 
by  Dean  Sage,  son  of  Rysdyk 's  Hambleto- 
ma?i,  I  refused  to  consider  her  for  a  mo- 
ment. I  remember  seeing  Dean  Sage  at 
Moulton  Brothers'  farm  in  West  Randolph 
twenty  or  more  years  ago.  He  and  Kent 
(that  stood  at  Quechee)  and  some  others, 
were  the  mistaken  importations  to  Ver- 
mont of  men  who  meant  well,  but  did  a  lot 
of  harm.  Dean  Sage,  especially,  was  a 
very  bad  horse,  of  exceedingly  faulty  for- 
mation in  his  front  legs.  The  mare  from 
Hartland  showed  none  of  this.  One  of 
two  explanations  alone  would  account  for 
it.  Either  she  was  from  a  most  pre-potent 
Morgan  dam,  or,  there  was  a  mistake  about 
her  being  a  daughter  of  Dean  Sage.  If 
the  first,  atavism  has  saved  her.  Or,  sec- 
ondly, atavism  might  cause  her  offspring 
to  breed  back  to  Dean  Sage,  if  that  horse 
was  really  her  sire.  In  either  case  she 
should  not  be  considered,  where  she  was 
entered    with    others,    whose    owners   are 


striving  to  re-establish  the  old  Morgan 
breed  of  horses. 

As  to  the  Lamberts,  I  certainly  feel  that 
they  have  not  made  good.  I  knew  old  Dan- 
iel Lambert,  and  Abraham,  Ben  Franklin, 
and  many  others  of  the  breed.  I  need  not 
tell  Vermonters  that  the  Lamberts  had 
every  advantage  of  advertising  and  boom- 
ing. Cutts,  who  owned  Ben  Franklin,  was 
an  especially  vigorous  advertiser.  Proba- 
bly the  entire  collapse  of  the  Lambert 
boom,  came  from  the  experience  of  others, 
such  as  was  my  own,  when  becoming  own- 
ers of  one  or  two  Ben  Franklins  (as  I  did) 
or  other  Lamberts. 

Yet,  there  are  good  horses,  in  spite  of 
Lambert  blood.  And  as  that  is  at  least 
pretended  to  be  a  Morgan  line,  if  the  Hart- 
land mare  had  been  a  daughter  of  Ben 
Franklin,  of  which  horse  personal  experi- 
ence with  his  get  gives  me  a  very  low 
opinion,  she  would  have  been  considered 
in  the  class  where  she  was  entered. 

Indeed,  the  mare  Jennie  C. ,  brought 
from  Illinois  by  Mr.  Brunk,  is  a  daughter 
of  Ben  Franklin,  incredible  as  it  may  ap- 
pear. And  Mr.  Farnsworth  very  properly 
placed  her  as  the  best  animal  at  the  State 
Fair,  either  bred  in  Vermont  or  anywhere 
else,  conformity  to  the  old  type  to  be  the 
basis  of  judgment.  Whether  she  could 
beat  Senata,  if  that  mare  were  in  driving 
condition, or  Mr.  Fullerton  Phillip's  Agiatis, 
if  that  filly  was  a  year  more  mature,  is  very 
doubtful  to  my  mind.  I  consider  those 
the  best  two  Morgan  mares  I  ever  saw  any- 
where. Their  breeding  is  ideal,  their  tem- 
per, conformation,  size,  style,  make  them 
types  to  be  studied.  I  failed  to  see  any 
fault  in  the  action  of  Agiatis,  and  would 
have  given  her  the  prize  over  Bobby  B.  in 
the  class  for  Vermont  bred  Morgans.  This 
is  not  for  a  moment  to  criticize  Mr.  Farns- 
worth's  choice,  which  could  not  be  called 
in  question,  as  Bobby  B.  made  a  perfect 
showing  of  himself.  It  is  merely  a  perso- 
nal preference  for  the  mare,  whose  breed- 
ing is  the  last  word  to  be  asked  for  in  a 
Morgan  pedigree.  I  predict  for  her  a  great 
future  if  she  lives,  as  we  all  hope  she  may, 
for  such  animals  are  too  scarce  for  any  to 
be  spared. 
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I  agree  with  your  Reviewer  also,  in 
thinking  Mr.  Phillips'  Eudora,  second  only 
to  Agiatis  of  all  the  young  Morgans  at  the 
State  Fair. 

Mr.  Van  Tassel  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  his  enterprise  in  coming  to  Vermont 
with  Bob  Morgan  and  his  get.  But  I 
think  he  has  not  made  the  best  use  of  that 
wonderfully  good  horse.  The  long  legged, 
washy,  flighty  looking  things  he  brought 
with  him  from  Pennsylvania  do  no  credit 
to  Bob  Morgan.  He  must  recognize  this 
as  he  looked  at  the  typical  Morgans  old 
Bob  left  in  Vermont,  such  as  Bobby  B. , 
the  two  Phillips  fillies,  Mr.  Stillman's  Don- 
ald, and  others.  Sell  your  old  Ashlands 
Ethan  mares,  Mr.  Van  Tassel,  and  all  their 
stock,  and  give  old   Bob  another  chance ! 

Mr.  Brunk  also,  won  because  he  had 
Jennie  C.  and  Senata  in  his  string.  He  is 
bright  enough  to  see  that  the  big  slashing 
gaited  animals  are  not  considered  the  gen- 
uine type.  Such  mares  as  Senata  and  Jen- 
nie C.  should  be  bred  to  a  horse  like  Bob 
Morgan.  I  mention  him  because  he  is 
near  Mr.  Brunk,  or  Meteor  Morgan,  that 
is  also  in  his  country. 

It  was  a  great  show,  Mr.  Editor,  and 
encouraging  from  every  point  of  view. 
Let  the  good  work  go  on ! 

Spencer  Borden. 
Interlachen  Farm, 


Fall  River,  Mass. 


*i 


Editor  Vermonter: 

Your  Souvenir  number  of  The  Ver- 
monter was  duly  received  and  is  fine, 
showing  good  work  and  a  desire  to  cor- 
rectly report  different  features  of  the  Fair. 
I  feel  personally  that  your  criticisms  of  my 
Morgans  was  good,  while  we  may  honestly 
differ  as  to  what  should  be  considered  best. 
If  Hale's  Green  Mountain  is  positively  the 
correct  type  for  to-day,  then  my  idea  is 
wrong,  if  that  conformation  with  a  little 
more  size  is  right  then  I  sincerely  believe 
I  am  on  the  right  line. 

One  thing  must  be  considered  in  order 
to  make  the  breeding  business  interesting 
and  profitable,  we  must  produce  what  the 
high  priced  buyer  wants.  If  that  is  not 
done,  there  will  be  very  little  real  progress 
made  along  that  line.  Personally  I  believe 
it  is  possible  to  retain  all  the  good  qualities 
of  the  old  time   Morgan  and  still   increase 


the  size  a  little  by  care  and  attention.  The 
only  way  is  for  us  to  wait  and  see.  I  hope 
to  be  back  with  you  another  year  with  my 
horses. 

Yours  very  truly, 

A.  R.  Van  Tassel. 
Hillcrest  Farm.  DuBois,  Pa. 

•a 


OLD  FRIENDS. 

This  Morgan  horse,  owned  by  C.  W.  Bliss  of  West  Fair- 
lee,  was  33  years  old  last  May,  is  a  good,  stylish  driver  and 
as  sound  as  a  sucking  colt.  He  was  raised  by  Mr.  Bliss 
and  has  never  been  driven  by  anyone  else.  Mr.  Bliss 
owned  the  mother  of  this  horse  from  the  time  she  was  two 
years  old  until  he  killed  her  at  30  years  of  age.  "Nig"  has 
has  never  been  sick  a  day  that  Mr.  Bliss  remembers.  He  is 
given  short  drives  but  not  any  work  and  his  owner  hopes 
the  horse  will  live  to  be  40. 


KENDALLS  SPAVIN  CURE 


FRIEND  OF  THE  HORSE 

No  other  remedy  so  sure  and  speedy  for 
Curb,  Splint,  Ringbone,  Spavin,  Lameness. 

"I  have  used  your  Spavin  Cure  and  found 
It  the  greatest  horse  medicine  I  have  ever 
seen."  w.  A.  Varney,  Canada,  Ky. 

World's   greatest   liniment   for    man    ana 
beast.    At  all  druggists.    $1  a  Bottle;  6  for 
95.     Get  the  genuine.     The  great  book, 
'Treatise  on  the  Horse,"  free  at  drug 
stores,  or  write 

m    Or.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co.. 
"**^       Enosburg,  Falls, 
'  *^  Vt. 
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Annual  Meeting  of  the  Automobile  Club, 


BY   S.  S.   BALLARD. 


ON  October  21st  the  Automobile  Club  ot 
Vermont  met  at  The  Pavilion  Hotel  in 
Montpelier,  Vt.,  for  its  annual  meeting 
which  was  replete  with  enthusiasm  and  practi- 
cal discussions  regarding  ways  and  means  of 
making  of  Vermont  an  ideal  state  for  the  mo- 
torist, and  steps  were  taken  toward  that  end 
which  should  result  in  the  speedy  betterment 
of  conditions  found  to  hamper  the  Automobile 
owners  as  well  as  drivers  of  other  vehicles  on 
roads  frequented  by  the  motorists. 


PRESIDENT  W.  W.  BROWN. 

The  election  of  officers  resulted  as  follows: 
Pres.  W.  W.  Brown  of  Springfield;  first  vice 
Pres.,  James  M.  Boutwell  of  Montpelier;  second 
vice  Pres.,  Dr.  J.  Holmes  Jackson  of  Burling- 
ton; Sec'y  and  Treas.,  S.  S.  Ballard  of  Montpe- 
lier; Director,  G.  H.  Morrill  of  St.  Johnsbury. 

The  date  of  holding  the  annual  meeting  was 
changed  from  the  third  Thursday  in  October  to 
the  first  Saturday  in  September. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  Hon.  C.  W. 
Gates,  the  State  Highway  Commissioner,  for 
the  efficient  manner  in  which  he  has  conducted 
improvements  upon  the  highways  of  the  State 
the  past  year,  and  his  labors  would  be  greatly 
facilitated  if  each  member  would  report  to  Mr. 
Gates  any  dangerous  or  defective  conditions  in 
the  highways  which  may  come  to  his  notice. 

The  Club  voted  to  L.  H.  Greene  the  sum  of 
1 50,  as  compensation  for  his  faithful  labors  as 
Secretary  and  Treasurer  the  past  year  and  left 
with  the  directors  the  adjustment  of  compensa- 
tion for  the  Secretary  for  services  the  coming 
year. 


Although  much  has  been  done  by  the  Club> 
already  in  marking  of  danger  points  and  guides, 
it  was  voted  to  start  a  campaign  for  the  erec- 
tion of  suitable  signs  at  all  such  points  along 
automobile  roads  throughout  the  state  and  also 
for  cross  roads  and  direction  signs.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  towns  will  co-operate  to  some  ex- 
tent in  placing  of  crossing  and  direction  signs, 
but  members  pledged  themselves  to  see  to  it 
that  they  were  placed  wherever  needed. 

The  State  received  during  the  past  year  $27,- 
000  in  automobile  license  fees  which  sum  has 
been  paid  into  the  hands  of  the  State  Treasurer 
to  be  expended  for  the  betterment  of  Vermont 
roads. 

Membership  in  the  Automobile  Club  of  Ver- 
mont, for  which  the  fee  is  $2.00  a  year,  per 
member,  carries  with  it  a  membership  in  the 
American  Automobile  Association,  and  one 
year's  subscription  to  its  official  organ,  the 
"American  Motorist".  Such  membership  is  a 
valuable  asset  to  the  tourist  especially  outside 
of  his  own  State  and  in  other  countries,  for 
aside  from  unusual  courtesies  shown  the  mo- 
torist flying  the  pennant  of  the  "A.  A.  A."  re- 
duced rates  are  often  allowed  him  in  case  of 
Hotels,  customs,  etc. 

The  Club  furnishes  its  members  in  conven- 
ient form  and  without  charge,  valuable  informa- 
tion as  to  the  laws  concerning  automobiles  also 
a  roster  of  all  automobile  owners,  residence, 
license  number  and  name  of  car.  The  names 
of  the  Club  members  appear  in  full  face  type. 

The  membership  is  fast  increasing  and  in- 
cludes a  large  part  of  the  automobile  owners  ot 
the  State. 

The  Hon.  Guy  W.  Bailey,  Secretary  of  State, 
was  present  by  invitation  (but  left  a  full  fledged 
member).  He  addressed  the  members  upon 
the  working  of  the  new  law,  and  expressed  the 
willingness  of  his  department  to  consider  and 
recommend  such  modifications  as  might  seem 
wise  and  desirable  to  the  members  of  the  Club 
after  a  working  experience  with  it  and  James 
M.  Boutwell  of  Montpelier,  J.  W.  Gordon  of 
Barre  and  J.  G.  Brown  of  Montpelier  were 
chosen  a  committee  to  confer  with  Mr.  Bailey 
upon  proposed  changes  in  the  existing  law. 

It  seemed  to  be  the  prevailing  opinion  of  the 
members  present  that  the  registration  fee  ot 
$1.00  for  each  horse  power  of  a  new  car  was 
excessive  of  a  fair  rate.  Mr.  Bailey  had  nothing 
to  offer  as  to  rebating  this  tax,  however,  but 
suggested  various  other  improvements  in  the 
present  law.  He  also  stated  that  it  was  his  in- 
tention to  issue  a  book,  in  the  spring,  with  a 
synopsis  of  the  Automobile  laws  of  all  the 
States  in  the  Union,  and  that  but  for  the  reason 
that  the  A.  C.  V.  published  the  list  of  Automo- 
bile owners  in  its  roster,  he  would  publish  such 
a  list  but  considered  it  a  needless  expense  and 
at  the  close  of  his  remarks  a  motion  was  carried 
that  the  President  confer  with  Mr.  Bailey  and 
see  if  both  books  might  be  published  under  one 
cover,  thus  proving  a  saving  in  expense  to  both 
State  and  Club.  Mr.  Bailey  expressed  approval 
in  case  such  an  arrangement  be  approved  by 
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Commissioner  of  Public  printing,  Frank  E. 
Langley.  Others  speaking  on  the  question  of 
the  law  from  the  Autoist's  point  of  view  were 
Pres.  W.  W.  Brown  and  J.  W.  Gordon,  the  latter 
characterizing  it  as  radically  wrong,  although 
it  had  been  well  administered. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  Club  that  the  near  future 
will  find  Vermont  taking  her  place  well  up  in 
the  list  of  States  accredited  as  possessing  fine 
highways,  safe  and  comfortable  for  all  travellers 
within  her  borders  and  so  well  marked  that 
"They  who  run  may  read"  and  find  their  des- 
tination here  among  her  glorious  hills  and  vales 
unsurpassed  in  their  beauty. 


Don't  miss  seeing  an  issue  of  this  magazine. 

Our  State  Fair  number,  with  its  wealth  of  pic- 
ures,  recently  issued,  costs  15  cents,  post-paid. 
How  many  may  we  send  you  ? 

Rev.  Charles  Henry  Wells  of  Newark,  N.  J. 
supplies  the  song  sheet  "My  Old  Green  Moun- 
tain State,"  which  is  a  part  of  this  issue.  Mr. 
Wells  is  a  Vermonter,  and  quite  recently  rector  of 
St.  James  Episcopal  church  at  Woodstock.  He 
has  put  a  lot  of  work  into  the  production  with  the 
hope  that  it  be  generally  considered  Vermont's 
patriotic  song. 

We  have  purchasers  for  copies  of  The  Ver- 
monter of  January,  1897;  June,  1899;  Sept.  1906; 
June,  and  July,  1907  ;  August  and  Sept.,  1909. 


— ■ '  "■*■"?■> 


THE  most 
charming, 
pict  uresque 
and  healthful 
section  on 
this  conti- 
nent, and  the 
place  to  spend 
y  oar  vac  a- 
tion  is  in  the 

Green  Hills 
of  Vermont, 

and  along  the  shores  of  LAKE  CHAMPLAIN. 

A  beautiful  brochure  giving  a  complete  descrip- 
tion of  all  the  villages  and  resorts  located  on  the 
line  of  the 

Central  Vermont  Railway, 

and  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Champlain,  also  a  list 
of  Hotels  and  the  best  Family  Homes,  who  will 
take  summer  boarders  at  prices  ranging  from 
$4.00  to  %  10.00  per  week,  is  now  ready  for  delivery. 
Mailed  on  receipt  of  6  cents  for  postage,  on  appli- 
cation to  E.  H.  BOYNTON,  N.  E.  P.  A.,  360  Wash- 
ington St.,  Boston,  or  A.  W.  ECCLESTONE,  S. 
P.  A..  385  Broadway,  New  York. 

GENERAL  OFFICES:  ST.  ALBANS,  VT 
G.  0.  JONES,  J.  W.  HANLEY, 

Gen'l  Manager.  Gen'l  Passenger  Agt. 


The  most  highly  prized  calendar  which  comes 
to  our  desk  is  that  depicting  the  President  and 
the  Vermont  delegation  in  Congress,  which  has 
come  annually  from  the  office  of  The  Northfield 
News.  That  for  1910  is  tasteful  and  "inspiring" 
and  well  worth  the  25  cents. 


SUPERIOR 


Illustrations 


characterize  this  and  other  issues  of 
W$t  >7ermotttet\    Such  are  made  by  the 


EflPIRE   ENGRAVING   CO., 


39  Columbia  St. 


ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


who  combine  the  best  work  and 
reasonable  prices. 
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N  TOUCH  WITH  FRIENDS  and  REIATI YES 


J$^  GRANDMOTHER  may  not  be  as  spry 
as  she  used  to  be,  but  she  is  in  close  touch 
with  her  world  for  all  that. 

The  telephone  enables  her  to  make  as  many  calls  as  she  pleases, 
and  in  all  sorts  of  weather. 

Formal  gatherings  have  their  place,  but  it  is  the  many  little  inti- 
mate visits  over  the  telephone  that  keep  people  young  and  interested. 

Grandmother' s  telephone  visits  do  not  stop  with  her  own  town. 
The  Long  Distance  Service  of  the  Bell  Telephone  takes  her  to 
other  towns,  and  allows  relatives  and  friends  to  chat  with  her  although 
hundreds  of  miles  away. 

NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE 
AND  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

Every  Bell  Telephone  is  the  Center  of  the  System. 


Burton's  Livery 

WHITE  RIVER  JUNCTION. 

Leading  Stable  of  the  Town 

J^^Mr         First-Class    Equipment. 
j£+      EVERYTHING  NEW. 

N.  E.  Telephone.  We  meet  all  trains. 


COMMITTED? 


If  you  are  committed  to  any  special  firm  in 
the  lines  of  general  mill  supplies,  power  trans- 
mission material,  iron,  brass  and  bronze  castings, 
machine  work,  we  have  no  wish  to  disturb  those 
relations:  but  if  it  is  an  open  market  with  you,  we 
would  welcome  an  opportunity  to  confer,  and  to 
establish  closer  and  mutually  profitable  business 
relations  with  you. 

You  may  not  know  that  we  are  operating 
the  largest  plant  in  New  England  devoted  to 
these  lines. 

"There's  a  Reason. 


Branch 


V.   HOOKER  &  SON 

St.  Johnsbury,  Vt. 
:   :  Montreal,  337  Craig  St.  West 
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33mt)er£ttp  of  Vermont 
College  of  iWebictne. 

The  fifty-seventh  session  of  this 
college  of  Medicine  opened  on 
Tuesday,  November  2nd,  1909, 
and  will  continue  eight  months. 

A  New  Building  with 

Large  well  equipped  Laboratories, 
Commodious  Lecture  Halls, 
Pleasant  Recitation  Rooms, 
Every  facility  for  Instruction. 

Numerous;  Clinic*    & 

&    Jffloberate  (Expense 

For  announcement  and  further  informa- 
tion, address 

J.  N.  JENNE,  Secretary, 
Burlington,  Vermont. 


Mfa: 


Bartmouti)  ^oofeointierp 

LEWIS  E.  HARTSHORN,  Prop. 


Bookbinders  to  Dartmouth  College 

Leather,  Cloth  and  Edition  Work 

Library  Bindings  a  Specialty 

ESTABLISHED  1872  HANOVER,  N.  H. 

TELEPHONE  CONNECTION 


Norwich 
University 


A    COLLEGE    FOR    TRAINING    MEN    IN 

Arts,  Science  or  Engineering 
and  in  Military  Science.    :    : 

Address   The    Military    College  of  the 
State  of  Vermont. 

NORTHFIELD,    VERMONT. 


«t» ¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥ UgS 


A  Stock  Pattern  of  Haviland  China 

which  I  have  in  stock  at  the  new  store. 


Intending  pur- 
chasers should 
see  this  beautiful 
china.  Its  soft, 
clear  delicacy 
appeals  to  one. 


I  have  samples  of  six  other 
patterns  of  this  same  ware 
obtainable    at   short   notice. 

These  patterns  run  for  years 
and  can  be  had  anytime. 


The  Frontenac  Pattern. 
Haviland  China. 


Hoosier  Kitchen 
Cabinets  — 

handier  than  a  pantry. 

Crawford  stoves 
and  Ranges, 

Cadillac  Desk 
Tables 

and  many  other  advertised 
lines.  I  carry  the  largest 
stock  of  House  Furnishings 
in  Central  Vermont.  No 
trouble  to  show  goods  or 
reply  to  inquiries  by  letter. 


Think  of  us  as  "  the  China  store. 


N.  C.   POWERS,  White  River  Junction 
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!    K*    You  need 

|^^H^^    Opera  Chairs, 
!*■'    *\      School  Desks, 

Seating  for  Hall, 
Assembly  Room,  Chapel  or 
Sunday  School,  Settees,  Kin- 
dergarten Furniture,   Etc. 

Write  us 

Readsboro  Chair 

Manufacturing  Co. 

READSBORO, 
VT.,  U.  S.  A. 

ESTABLISHED 

FORTY  YEARS 

1868         ::         1908 


You  can  enjoy  yourself 

Twice  as 
much  if  you 
are  confident 
that  your 
clothes  are 
right  in  style 
pattern  and 
fit.  There's 
a  1  o  t  more 
comfor  t  in 
being  well 
dressed  than 
most  of  us 
are  willingto 
admit 

It  doesn't 
make  any  J£|> 
difference  $■!:$& 
whether  you 
are  young  or 
old,  quiet  or 
liberal  in 
your  tastes, 
rich  or  poor: 
the  clothes 
you  want  at 
the  price  you 
want  to  pay 
are  here  waiting  for  you. 

WHEELER  BROS., 

WHITE  RIVER  JUNCTION,  VT. 


A   STATE    INSTITUTION. 
THE    "OLD" 


Vermont  Mutual  Fire      +* 
Insurance  Company,  ^^ 

organized  a.  d.  1828.  of  Montpelier,  Vermont. 

Directs  your  attention  to  its  rapid  growth  in  the  past  12  years. 


Capital  and  Surplus,  1897,  $3,665,995.01 

Capital  and  Surplus,  1909, 

$7,610,300.00, 


It  Insures  all  kinds  of  insurable  property  at  the 

Lowest  Possible  Cost.     Its  losses  are  adjusted  and         See  VOUT  local  Agent. 

Paid  Promptly.     It  solicits  your  patronage.  ± 2 ! 


GEO.  O.  STRATTON.  President,  JAMES  T.  SABIN,  Secretary 

THOMAS  C.  CHENEY,  Vice-Pres't.         WILLIAM  T.  DEWEY,  Treasurer. 
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SAMUEL  E.  PINGREE.  DAVID  A.  PERR1N. 

President.  Vice-President. 

ALFRED  E.  WATSON. 

Treasurer. 

Wtytt  ftitoer  Pairing*  Panfe. 

WHITE  RIVER  JUNCTION.   VT. 

New  Savings  Bank  Block.  Main  Street. 


Banking  Hours;  9  A.  M.  to  12  M..  1  P.  M.  to  I  P. 


Receives  and  pays  deposits  each  business  day  in  the  year. 

Home  Savings  Bank'  loaned  FREE  upon  the  initial 

deposit  of  One  Dollar. 


Deposits  made  on  the  first  four  business  days  of  any  month 
draw  interest  from  the  1st. 

Interest  will  be  credited  to  depositors  January  1st  and  July  1st, 
compounding  twice  a  year. 

There  are  no  stockholders  in  this  bank.  All  the  earnings,  less 
expenses,  belonging  to  depositors. 

ALL  TAXES  ARE   PAID   BY  THE   BANK  ON 
DEPOSITS  OF  $2000  OR   LESS. 

This  Institution  is  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  State 
Bank  Commissioner. 

No  money  of  the  bank  can  be  loaned  to  any  of  its  officers. 

This  Bank  prefers  Vermont  securities  for  the  investment  of  its 
funds,  and  sends  no  money  out  of  the  state  until  the  home 
demand  has  been  met. 


Subscribe  for  tin*  Jfflagajtne  anb  imoto  Vermont    : :    : :    : : 


THE 

HARDWICK 

SAVINGS    BANK 

&  TRUST  CO. 

HARDWICK,  VT. 


This  bank  pays  interest  on 
Savings  Deposits  at  the  rate  of 


4 


Per 
Ooivt. 


per  annum,  payable  semi- 
annually and  pays  all  taxes 
on  deposits  of  not  over  $2000. 

Our  investments  are  care- 
fully made,  and  consist  largely 
of  Real  Estate  Loans. 

Correspondence  solicited. 


DORMAN    BRIDGMAN,  President, 

W.    B.    CRANDALL,   TREASURER 


WOODSTOCK  INN,(Vt.)2 


Open  all 
e  year. 


Golf  Course,  Charming  Drives. 

ARTHUR  B.  WILDER,  Manager. 


Croton  anb  JSntigr  3B9orfe  a  &pecialtp. 

JC.  9.  JSugbee,  9.  9.  ft., 

?Bait)ttc  IRibcr  function,  "tJt. 


£>ates  Jglocfe. 
&rount>  JHoor. 


Established  1850 


J^attonal  Hilt  Sntfurance  Co. 


jWontpelter,  Vermont. 

HAS  $1,315,530.52  invested  in  Vermont. 

HAS  paid  to  Vermont  policy-holders  or  their  benefici- 
aries $1,459,878.64  in  the  last  ten  years. 

HAS  more  ordinary  insurance  on  the  lives  of  Vermonters 
than   any   other   life    insurance    company,    viz., 

$8,543,830. 

HAS  increased  its  dividends  to  policy-holders  each  year 
for  the  last  eight  years. 


Assets  $44,026,069.73         ::         Insurance  $155,755,039 
Surplus  $5,279,925.70 


George  Briggs 
William  P.  Dillingham 
Joseph  A.  DeBoer 
John  G.  McCullough 


DIRECTORS. 

Harry  M.  Cutler 
James  B.  Estee 
William  W.  Stickney 
James  L.  Martin 
Charles  W.  Gammons 


George  H.  Olmsted 
Fletcher  D.  Proctor 
Charles  P.  Smith 
Fred  A.  Howland 


OFFICERS 

Joseph  A.   De  Boer,  President  Harry  M.  Cutler,  Treasurer 

Fred  A.  Howland,  Vice-President  Arthur  B.  Bisbee,  M.  D., 
James  B.  Estee,  Second  Vice-President  Medical  Director 

Osman  D.  Clark,  Secretary  Clarence  E.  Moulton,  Actuary 

VERMONT  AGENTS 

S.  S.  Ballard,  Montpelier  E.  S.  Kinsley,  Rutland 

R.  W.  Hulburd,  Burlington  W.  W.  Sprague  &  Son,  St.  Johnsbury 

T.  S.  Peck,  Burlington  H.  E.  Taylor  &  Son,  Brattleboro 

Stearns  &  Brigham,  Bradford 


Entered  at  the  White  River  Junction  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter 
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